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ABSTRACT 

Participants in a conference held in April, 1978, had 
four main obiectives: (1) to help identify and become more aware of 
the current concerns in home economics education: (2) to value the 
role of home economics education in promotina needed social change: 
(3) to contribute durina the conference to the generation of possible 
solutions and actions to be taken regarding current social problems: 
and (U) to make plans and feel committed to share the conference with 
o''"hers in their heme state or region. To accomplish these objectives, 
speakers, beqcrining with keynote speaker Mariorie East, focused on 
issues such as the profession of home economics and how to build it: 
the future of education, includina the importance of the affective 
domain, the accountability movement, and the National Institute of 
Education evaluation of consumer and homemaking education; and needs 
in secondary home economics education programs in the 1930s. Speakers 
also discussed recent legislation affectitig home economics education. 
Sociologist Jessie Bernard closed the conference with a self-portrait 
of a family derived from more than thirty years of family letters. A 
summary of the conference and list of participants are included in 
these proceedings. (KC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Thn I'irHt iiatioiiiil invitational conlaroniin ov(M' (o 
lui spuuHornd Ijy /llinois 'Vamu.'U'. and tho co spoii- 
sor;j iistnd on tlio covor, hrj^'ar. at loi.st two \mvH 
bororo it waM hnld. Altor (h(j udtinl [ylannia^ and 
HO(.urinM oT (;(j-HponHors, a Hlndy was bogini to idop- 
til'v tho "Cnri'onl Concfjrns in Homo I\i:onomif:H VWw- 
nation/' tho thonio of tho conforonof}, 

LoUoFH woro wrilton to ovor 200 l(!adors in tho 
fiold toro(|uost "nominationH" for thoso (:urrunt con- 
rorns. I.oadors f^ontafJtod includod stato snporvisors 
of Homo Koonomics Echication, diroolors oT Homo 
Economif:s Extonsu^n programs in all tho slatos. and 
about 125 hoad lcia(^lu;r (;dur;ators choson from th(^ 
list of over ;]00 from AHEA's "Home Economifis in 
Institutions Granting Bacholor's or Higher Dopreos" 
to represent those institutions which j^raftuato the 



lari;(5Hl aanihors and to nJprostnil ovto'V slalo. 

From tho roplios nnnivod, an aislruMinat was 
dovisod to onahio tho same loador.s, in a second 
round, to rank tho concerns within ^Toups, 

As the 200 conlorouco parliciipanls ro^'istorrMl, 
they woro ,^iv(Mi the results of Round 2 and asked to 
indicate their own rankiuKH of <hos(j concerns. This 
third roinid did not chau^'o the ordttr that had heen 
ohtaiued in Roiuul 2 altluniMh itcjins w(}ro added 
LirulfT "otiior" in some of the catfj^'ories. The rfjsnlls 
follow on a f:o|)y of \\w Round 2 (iuestionnair(). This 
copy of the inslnimenl for Round :^ shows tho priority 
ord(jr within (jach catcif'orv fi(?t(}rmin(}d hy the I(nuI- 
(>rs indicat'Hl arul a^nujfl 1(j hy the Donforcuiccf par- 
ticipants fdon^ with tht; iti?ms arhltifl under "othijr" 
hy thtjse headers. 



Current Concerns in Home Economics Education 



DlRECrriONS: Respond to each question 1: 
Use 1 for the highest ranking. 

1. What ISSUES should Home Economics be con- 
cerning itself with most now? 

1. Conservation of non-renewable resources 

2. Changing societal roles 

3. Political participation and/or power of Home 
Economics groups 

4. Ch&.iging lifestyles 

5. Sources of energy 

6. Changing marital forms 
Other 

(1) Ethics and moral tKluf:ation 

(2) Projecting the total Home Economics pro- 
gram 

(3) Child care 

(4) Consumer education 

(5) Unification of all areas 

2. What SOCIETAL PROBLEMS should Home Eco- 
nomics be trying hardest to help solve? 

1. Child abuse 

2. Energy shortage 

3. Deteriorating environment 

4. Consumers' lack of power 

5. Innt:tion 

6. World food problem 

7. Marital discord 

8. Sexism 

9. Unemployment 
Other 

(1) Racism 

(2) Teen-age pregnancy 

(3) Peace 

(4) Stress 

(5) Consumption patterns 

(6) Human rights 

EKLC 



ranking the choif:es in order of imp irtance. 
) sure to rank all choices for each i: uestion. 

3. What GROUPS of males and females are most in 
need of the knowledge and skills that Homo Ec'on- 
omists can provide? 

1. Teen-age par^ius 

2. Disadvantagofl 

3. Poor 

4. Aged 

5. Parents without partncTS 
B. Physically handicapped 
7. Delinquent 

0. Mentally handicappcid 
Other 

(1) All parents 

(2) Young people living alone 

(3) Disphu:ed homomakcrs 

(4) Healthy families and peophj 

(5) Everyone (everywhere 

(6) Young bachelors 

(7) Home economists 

4. What LEVELS of Home Economics Education are 
most in need of attention? 

1. Middle School and lunior High School 

2. High School - Consumer and Homemaking 

3. Adult Education 

4. Elementary Sf:hool 

5. High School - Occupational 

6. Community College and Technical Institutes 

5. What SUBIECT AREAS are most in need of atten- 
tion? 

1 . Parenting and Child Development 

2. Consumer Education 

3. Management and Decision Making 

4. Family Life and Spouse Relationships 

'J 

v 



T). Niilrilion 
W, lioalth 

7. I iouHin^', lujiilpinnnt, iiiul lMiriiiMluii).v>i 
(i. diiroiM' MdiiCMtioii 
U. 1m)()(Ih 

10. Mnlrics 

1 1 . ToxtiloH and ClolliinK 

12. I hinio NurMiMM 
\:\. Art 

14. CniflH 

(). What ASPKCTS Ol-' ClIRHICHMIM urn ninsl in 
noncl orfitltjntioii? 

1 . na.siiift ()ljjfu:tiv(5s on stndniit iumuIs 

2. Incroasiii^' niotivatiMii 

3. Affnclivo (l{)maiii 

4. Rodiunnj,' soN-storootypin^ and sox-hias 

5. Mainstrnamin^ of spociial noods loai'iinrs in 
ro^'ular riassos 

6. Classronm manaj^'omoat and disciplino 

7. Docidin^ nnntnnt to leach 

8. Chonsinp and proparing for Homo Eronomirs 
related occupations 



i). ( larnor dnvolopiuiud. lucliulinii pro-vocalionni 
pro^(ritniM 

10, i lovolopiiiK loa<:luoM iDcltnlcpioH 

1 1 , MIA / 1 ll'iUO pro^raai and adivitioM 
Othor 

(I I Data hiiMod pro^'i aiu planniuM 
[2] Iwalnalion 

(ill Prohloai-solviaM tochnirpioM 
(4) ( loinpotoncy hasod oduralioa 
(T)) ( looporalivo planinu^ 

(. iPricidnni itsiill' 
(7) 'I oachinf" lor Iho ri-'iircj 

7. What ASPKCTS OF TKACIIKI^ KDWCATION aro 
nioM in 00(^(1 nl' nlloiUion? 

1 . ( .Molinuin^' othi.iation h)r pi'ol'oM.sionals and in- 
sorvico prof'raniH 

2. P(?rrornian(:o or conipcJtiMicv hasod pro^'ranis 
Ih R(;(:ruilmont of mah^s and f(jnial(!s 

4. Rosoarch 

5. Pr(?-sorvi(:o pro^'rams 

f). ShuhMit tfJMchor suporvision 
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wi'.i.c()Mi: 



/l(i/f>/ Tii\'/(»r S/Jif/ff 



Wolcorun hi tho lirsl luUioiuil cnnlnroMcn ovor In 
1)0 h|)(mim(U'(hI liy Ulinuis IVdc/uw'. Wn ucm niipcjcinllv 
pIniiMod that lliiH l ii-U onn in ( n-MpDiuioriid hv Al IMA, 
AVA, IIKKA, iind (lid HSOI'm njKili ol which ,i{iivn ii 
niodnst i'iiiiincinl contrihiitiou niid luiijor iniind sup- 
|)orl Tor ils (Invnlopinnnl, Thn phiniiinw cimiinitloo is 
liHlod on vnnr proKnini. VVn nrn mImo phinsnd Huit nil 
i)\ vou, who roiiroHont (ho hMuhn' ihip in Homo Im:o- 
noinicH Kchicolion liuhiy. woro wilhii^ ond ohh) (o 
como. You W(!ro invitod hocjiuHn Momoono noniiootod 
you OH Huoh 0 h)0(h!r. Wo ho^'nn l>v hoiuHmk o h)ll(M' 
lo all Iho slulo .siij)orviH(jrH ol Ihuiio I'icononiics Mdii- 
calion. Ww IJircHitors of Homo Mcooomics KxtooHioa 
ill (Jvorv Hlal(K and about 125 tcKif.hor (jducators in 
Iho iiiHtilulions whorc? dio mosl home) oconomisis aro 
boiii^' propfircui with al IcklsI ono from ovary slnl(\ 
Wo ask(ul dit»m In nominfdo up to Ion ioadors and th(^ 
responses ^'avo us a list of fdK)Ul 550 to 6CX) nfunos. 
In f:hoosinj» vvhif:h ones to invite we considered ^oo^- 
raphy (and invited some from every stfde from 
which we had nominees), position (find invited 
teacher educators, supervisors, teachers. Extension 
home economists, business home economists in edu- 
cational positions, administrators, and others), and 
we hoped aKso to have variety in aj;e. race, and sex 
but we didn't do very well on the hatter! There just 
aren't very many male Home Economics ef/uccilors.' 
We also chose some invitees by lot so (jveryono had a 
chance to be selected. Not everyone whom we in- 
vited was able to come, of course, hut most could 
and we're glad you are here and we're ^o'm^ to have 
a great lime for three days and we're t^oing to make 
a difference. You have seen our objectives on your 
program (see page i). We'll hefir somn good speak- 
ers and we'll think about the implications of whfd 
they say for Home Economics Educration. In our dis- 
cussion groups, which meet four times, we are going 
to think about, and mfi^e recommenriations to the 
whole conferenf:o i\ud to the profcission. the .actions 
and reactions we need to tcake or propose. You'll 
each be tfiking your responsibility in these discus- 
sion groups very seriously and sharing al! the good 
ideas you brought with you and the new ones you 
had as you listcmed to the speakers. After those four 
sessions, the leaders and recorders will meet on 
Tuesflay evening and plan what should be presented 
as a summary to the conference, what resolutions 
we should consider, what issues need to be dis- 
cussed or debated, wheat actions we want to recom- 
mend to the profession, what articles we want to be 
written, and tho like. On Wcidnesday morning we 
have a block of time for all to discuss whfitever is 
presented. 

Also, during the conferences a Listening Pfmel will 
be making and sharing notes on whfit thfit finfd ses- 



fiiiMi Mhoidd incliuln, and thiiy will ninnl with (hn di,i 
cufision loadnr.M and rocnrdoi'M Tiiniiday ovoainK to 
havo (linir input. Mildrod (IriggM chairM (liiM panol 
and will niako (hn Hniuinary prnMoiitadou (n all oT iim 
nn Wndansday. Wn am nioMl appr(M:ialivn nf thn 
snrvicn (hoMn INuinl nininhnrs and dlMCUMHinn group 
Inadni'M and i n< .ardors aro providing I'nr as. 

Mach nl' you will also hn thinking thi^oughnut the 
conrornnco of ways you can sharo it with a wide 
range of cnllnaguns hack honin. Thn handnul wo 
gavn you will, wtj hope, helu von to I'ocu.s thoMo 
dujughls and r(Mnind you wIumi von'ro homo agiiin 
that you ai'o going to do sonuMhing difloront as a r(j- 
sult of bning luTn. Wo think you'll make a point of 
talking with others hcsro from your gijographic area 
and plfuuiing togcdlusr for ways to call rcjgional con- 
ferenc()s. to get on the agendfi of comniittocis and on 
tlu) program of stfde meetings, to get artichis into 
your newshitters. to sugg(jst ncnv topics for disserlfi- 
tions and theses, to get more informfdion on subj(H:ts 
that aros(j here, anri to implement other idcias thfit 
you will generfde. We want the influence of the con- 
fercuicn to spreari like ripples from i\ slone thrown 
into th(j water. The coffee breaks, meal times, and 
othfsr open pciriofis will offer opportunities for such 
contact. 

I .vant you to know that, although ours is one of 
dozcms of conferences held on this canipns this year, 
our n()w Director of Conferences and Institut(is. Dr. 
Bob Simcjriy, has tfiken personfd chfirgo of this one 
and h(i will be here f:ontinuously to see thfd (Every- 
thing runs smoothly and comfortably for you. We 
appreciate thfd. fmd w(j think his sp(u:ial interest in 
us is affect(Ki. ni lefjst a litthj. by the fcact thfd his 
wif(j is a Home Economics educator. 

One of the vfdues of suf:h a conference as this is 
that you will make new friends, anri five or ten years 
from now you'll be seeing (jach other nnd rerrfdling 
that you met at that first Illinois Teocher f:onferenf:e 
at the University of Illinois. 

I think I should tell you a litth) fibout this journal 
that is coming of age in this its 21st yefir. It began 
with Letitia Walsh, then Chairperson of Home Eco- 
nomif:s Education here, when she decified ibat long 
tago that talumnae needed to keep in contact with 
their university anri to keep learning. She stnrteri n 
newslettcjr, efich monthly issue of which was written 
by one grariuate studcmt who earned 4 semester 
hours of credit for doing so. It was typed by a stu- 
dent assistant, mimciographcid. find mailed free to 
talumnaci. After n few ycsars of this, people outside 
the str'ite (including me tas a grafiufde stu(ient) began 
to he<ar about it and to want to subscribe. With 
Volume V. it got n stiff cov(ir and was mfide availa- 
ble for .$.1.00 for 9 issues. 
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Mv involvniuiMil \m\i\\\ wllli VoImimu VI mo v<mi moo 
Tvo 1)000 with llliiii)i'> lodi.lior lor (piiio o Mpoll! With 
Voloino VII wo luul (o inorouMo (lio pri(!o to $'),()() por 
voor nod wo dovotod dio ontiro voliinio to occupn- 
(ionol luMoo ooonooiioM. TIiIm won vU\\\\ jiltor tlio \ WA 
Voootionol I'idurjit ioo AniondniootM worn pioiiioi I. 

Wid» VohuMo VIII wo (iliMOMod to Immuom por 
vonr nod willi Voliuno XV wo clinof'od to livo hul did 
not rodiioo tlio nu{nl)or of p^mom poi' yonr, 

With Volunio Wll wo Mtortod hnvlo^ n ( luoMt 
|{ditor nod sovorul ol tlio (iuoMt MdltorM wu liavo luid 
sinoo (hon oro lioro tonif{lit; Dossio llookott, Iditli 
I IomIios, Twylu Mlmiir, AIimhio I IrosM Alhorto Mill. 

With Volmno Will wn hod to incroosji tluJ Muh- 
sori[)tion ratt> ii^niii. this timo to $7, HO and vv(j'ro 
^oini< to hold it thoro os loa^' um wo can. 

Our circulation has i^rowa I'roin ahout :iM(H) in 
n)(ill/()<) lo^HKK)in 11)71 '72 to TMUK) last ynar. WiTn! 
hoping to r(5ach ()()()() soon. 

Tlu) slight downturns a (:ou|)lo ol' tini()s have 
(K:curr(ul whon wn had to raisn tho suhs(:ri|)tion 
rata, hut rocovory was Tairlv (juick and wo aro still 
^rowinj^. Our subscrihtirs, in t^vory stalo and 14 
fortM^n countries, art? mostly Homo Economics 
tnachors, ttiachtir odiicators and snporvisnrs hut 
also a fow Fixtnnsion Momo nconomists and othors, 
as woll as many librarins. 

Faculty involv(Jmnnt with lllinnis Tcdclwr has 
varied. Usually ono momhtjr has hnnn Editor, oftnn 
othors ht\w. boon rosponsihhj for individual issuos, 
sometimes not. One member, usually the general 
Editor, has assumed responsibility for selecting a 
volume theme and issue sub-llienujs— with involve- 
ment of all the staff— for inviting authors, reviewing 
manuscripts received, contacting typesetter, proof- 
ing copy, and the like. Most of the faculty involvtj- 
ment has boen in addition to a regular full-time staff 
load, 

The non-c' endemic support is headed by Norma 
Huls and includes one other typist, part-time, and a 
student helper a few hours a week. Occasionally 
another typist is added for a week or two to handle 
peak loads. Norma keeps records, handles subscrip- 
tions, back issues orders, storage and inventory; 
orders equipment and supplies, keeps a xerox copy 
of what goes to the typestter and printer, puts out 
the bids each spring, and attends to the myriad of 
other details. 

Students are also involved. They are invited to 
submit articles as well as to read it. Sometimes one 
serves as Assistant Editor for the year, or Editor for 
an issue, or with promotional activities such as ex- 
hibits at conventions. Check out copies are available 
to them in our Resource Center (which you can visit 
tomorrow evening if you wish) and back issues may 
be purchased at special rates. Students are involved 
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mImo in MoloclioH tho dioiuoM nod dioir tiUMMt^^'tiooM lor 
inipriJVoniontM aro hIwovm wohmnio, 

( liir purpoMOM Mr(}; ( I ) to Morvo om ooo nionoM ol' io- 
Morviro odiicatioM lor Morondory Homo McononiicM 
toiichorM. (1^1 to Mttnoilato lhi(diof^. raiHo (ptoMltonn, 
and o\i)l(M'o now I'rouliorM in I ho l iold. nod to con 
trihuto toward tho tionthuihUi growth ol tho pi'ol'on' 
Mioo, 

Two othor thhigM Illinois IViu lior Iuim ooahlod mm 
to du, which wo hopo aro a sorvlcn to tho proloMMlou, 
aro (1) this coolorooco and tho curricnhiin nin^ 
toriahi whi(!h wo puhliMh nod diMli'ihuto at low coMt. 
IvKuinplos whifih luany ol" you hnvo wwinl oro tho MijIT- 
touching kits writtoo at low roadiog IovoIm, Iho nutri- 
tion iuMuranco Minudation, tho ganio to toach con)))lo- 
inoiitaritv of proloin. and Iho rol'oroiico niatoriahi in 
indrition oducation. Wo also havo a bibliography 
pro|)arod by a Univtu'sity ol' llliiiois librarian ro- 
luting Ilonir* Economics hlducation to ton curroid suh- 
jocts such as (HiviroiuutMit. 

Wo think tim /lli/u)is '/odchor has Ixjoolit Tor oiu' 
I)tJ|)artm(Mit, (lollogo and I Jnivtirsily. Tho story wt) 
like best to loll our adnunistratiu^s is about tho visi- 
tor who iufjuirotl as to the location of \\u) Illinois 
T()(j(;/inr building! 

And so we aro hero in our 21st year and thinking 
about adding an (jxternal Editorial Advisory Bofird, 
trying always to become more and more valuable to 
our readers, responding to frequcmt requests to re- 
print (48 in the last 5 years), exchanging subscrip- 
tions with I/I other professional journals and puffing 
with pride when we go to New York and someone 
tells us that although their school budget roduce>d 
them to one professional journal, thcjy still suhscrib(j 
to UlinoiH 7'ooc Ium / That happentid last week. 

We invite your suggestions for improving our 
journal and for ways to make it known to morn 
people who might find it hel|)ful. We also invite you 
to submit artichjs for consideration in future issues. 
The theme for the next volume is "A New book at the 
Basics: beadfirship Through Home Economics" and 
we'll be s(jl(u:ting sub-th(jmes for each issue soon. 
We'd also be glad to receive from any of you a short 
statement of what that theme suggests to your mind 
so that we can get a variety of interpretations of 
what is basic. We'd be interested in your sugges- 
tions for themes for future volumes, too, and if your 
institution or state i. interested in guest editing an 
issue. I'd like to talk with you. 

My greatest pleasure this evening, in addition to 
welcoming you here, is to present our opening 
.speaker. We are (ixtremely fortunate to have Dr. 
Marjorie East of the Pennsylvania State University, 
a former president of the American Home Economics 
Association, in this ke,ynote position. 
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lIOMi; IICONOMICS! 



A PKOM.SSION? 



A DISCIPI.INI.Y 




Mill jix ii» l'!iisl, I'lMilofifiiir 
i)nt»ai'tii)ni)( nl' t loiiin I'lcuiiiiniirM I'ii hirul inn 
Tlio I'oimfivlviiiiin Sljilo I luivnniil v 



Tlu) hook (if this tttln vvliirh I rnroullv (M)i)iptn(()(l, 
I'opt'iiMnfitM an iilttiiiMin hi\urv. Hio luxurv dI ttiiin 
Mpiinl rnadiiiH. .stiidvini; poiuloriiif;, nnd (liMciuiMini; 
nun's own prnl'niisinii ami discipliiin. I. likn itl ol vnn. 
Iiavn spnat viiars In hnino ncnaninirM, vnitrs tilind 
vvidi hiisv davH vvhnii omi's hi^hnsl luipn was jiiMl In 
knap up with thn sclindain, ! Iiavn hnnu liu;kv< I'vfr 
loiind tiinn in saminnrs. daring sahhidical Inavns, 
rtnd in nvoninMS and wnnknnds (whan otliars niii'lil 
havn haon hnnsnclaaninM)' I Hrst nitdinad dia hook in 
lOrifi, rinishftd a Tirsl vcn'sion in lUlir). ravistid il. ra- 
vvr()t(i il, us(J(i it with ^radnata slndantH. ra-thou^hl 
il, and now finally in tha lattar part of niv profas- 
sional cartuir I shiira it with and otluH' honui 
oconomists who ara sorionsly aonimitttui to oar fiald. 

i am fortunate bat not nnicpa^, Wa ara all adaaa- 
lors, Wt; shar(3 soma vahias, somr? hop(\s. find soma 
discouraging disfippointnuints, W(} also share soma 
vvfiys of thinkinj^. I am ind(d)tad to Mark Ralth who 
first htilptul ma to sea that (uhuiators vvar(^ thost^ 
people who analyzed and reca^nizeci the structure of 
knovvlofij^e, the structure anri form of th(j various 
disf:iplin(;s, in archer to "achice" the meaning of that 
knowledge for othj^rs, I'his is th(j first of th(? reasons 
why we in home economifis e(hH:ation are cruf:iallv 
important to horr.e ef:onomics. We know how to (ex- 
amine a disciphno. The second reason is thfd do 
have some understandinj^ of ear.h of the sidjject 
matter specialties in home (iconomics, Wci must sec* 
the whole of the field in order to prepare tefichcirs 
who present comprehensive programs. True, our 
knowiedj^e is shallow, but more comprehensive than 
that of other home economics s{){*< iaiists. The third 
reason is that the teachers W(^ i • arc^ the re- 

cruiting agents for future profess^ . The kind of 
person that teacher is, the model of home economics 
which that teacher presents, thut is the ima^e of 
home economics and home economists which Infin- 
ences young people's attitudes. Those who admire 
the image might join us. Those who don't, won't, but 
will influence others toward a negative idea of our 
field. vSo, for these three reasons, a home economics 
educator is the appropriate person to make such a 
study of home economics. 

What are my words of wisdom, my conclusions 
from the years of active participation in home eco- 
nomics and the years of study of the field? 1 will try 



la Inll \{)\\ Muina al' thaai la Ilia aa\t few laiaalas, \'aa 
andarslaad. al' cnarMo, llait IhoMa ara lay viawii 
shiipnd \\\ rallaai;naM itad asparinaca^i, al' (inai'Ma; 
an ana also lakaM i'aspna.'iilMai\' iai' Ihaia 

Mv tirsi Mliilaniaat Is that hnina acnnniuicM is aa 
iiapnrlaal I'iald af sladv, and aa Ifapnrtaal accnpa 
lina, Il cnuld hacaaia aa axcaadiagly iiapiuMaal dis- 
cipliaa iHul ascaadingly inipnrlant prafassiaa. It 
has tha patanlial iar iinpraviag tha hania lives a! all 

pnapla and sa, Intu^hing hhisslng- -civarv huiaaa 

being, I wish 1 war(^ inara aln(|aanl, 1 wish each al us 
cnuld a\j)r<!Ss tha linlln(;ss in that potaniial. Nalhing 
in inv axaniinatian nf the histnrv and tha pr(!S(nit 
rnalitv nf hnnKJ acananiics has shaken iny bnli(?f la 
nur great pot(!nlial, 

My second nbsarvatinn is that wa arc lar IVnin 
r(^ali/ing that pnlantial, Most hanu; ncnnarnists da 
not takti thamsalv(\s stM'iansly and da not even try In 
da llu? import finl, VVt? fritttM' away our lives doing tlu? 
daily chores with pltJasure aad campcjUaice but with 
little canuuilnKMit to the grand (hisign ar thn grtial 
potaniial. We are modest, and that's a virlaa whea 
il lu^lps one acctjpl nncj's inability ta achit^vc; tha 
highest goal. But never In ptu'ceivt? a high goal lor 
anasnlf isn't mnd(\stv, it's medincrity, II isn't lhal 
home (!Cnnamists da not st^e llu^ cruel prabhmis 
facing ArntM'icfiri families. Thtiy realistically id(;nlify 
them fis pfircMiting find child dev(?lnpni(Mit, ttMHifige 
pregnancy, ffimily ticnnamic nifuuigemcMil . nutrilinn, 
en(»rgy find sa an, IBnt vvhtMi yau fisk haw lhay sptuid 
mast af their prafjissinnfil timc!. van find that they 
i\rn not devoting tht^mselves to the r.r\u]\ probhmis, 
to th(? highest gofils, 

'i'hero fire several rofisons why homt^ (Hionnmisis 
don't perc(3ive, or achieve, their grofit pottMitifil, 
Most of us fire women, and women hfivt^ been sys- 
tematically trfiined to think af thnmst^lvt^s fis luiim- 
parlfint, as inc«ip«ible af high(jst achitn'fiment. Mast 
of us believe, fis most others in our society do. thfil 
management of the household is women's work, finfl 
therefore, by definition, not thjit importfint, Home? 
economif:s hfis been of women, by women, find for 
women, which makes it, by the sfime dt^finition, not 
thfit importfint. 

Then, too, we f\re a pfirticuhir kind of womfin. 
Most fields of study find most professions {ittra(^t a 
specifil kind af person find thfit is filsn true for us. In 
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iMunv vviivH wo iirt) (vpi<'iil ol (hn iiviU'iiMM Amnririin 
wniniin -vvdiunnlV' I'vo nxiiniimMl M nhiilHJii whn li 
(liiNcrilM) (iharnrUiriiilicH i)l \u\m\ ot'ononihilH nr 
htinifi tH!(MUiiMi(!M (inlloH*) MltultMthi initl vvhilo (Itn 

l'iMU{() i<i Ml'tlUt, Mild tIttUU itro iiKCOplidllS III Dill ll ill 

(hp lollnvvin^, (vpii ill Ixmmo ornniiiiunhi iippoitr to lit): 
(»\p('< HHivn, li'inndiv, iitul HtiriitlilM 
upon mill luhiplnhli) (() iithor pttiiplii'ii (ipiiiii HIM 
rninilv (ii'l(in((i(i iit inir privittn livns 
M(i( ninhiduuH or liiMltlv tiiiiHvithMl (nwitril ihiwiM' 

or inl'luoiicn 
roiiMorviilivM iiiul (rnilltluiiiil 
pnicticitl, pi'udniiL ((Miilttl, urdnrlv. ri)liid)ln 
Mu( idiMinict. intdlliM'liiid, ur dinnt'ndrjillv 

()ri()[dnd, 

I Miii;i;i'!il dill) (HiiidMii' I'Oiiiiiii) wo ill) not i Mttrh nur 
potondid iiM It liohL uid ilo tiot nvon Irv tn, is diiit vvn 
iiro dio vviMHii' ponpin, Wliiln din clinriti toriMdcM 
lisdid iU'd nut hiid. niid wo jtron't l)iid. diov dn [iut 
(los(!ril)o ii lii^lilv pi'orosHinniil, fioriiidv CDiiwuldod 
porson vvlio could iukI would vviuit lo oohiovo t^root^ 
[loss, it's liko S(ivi[u' on uppio is tiol no oruti^o. \U\{ 
ojKili niov 1)0 OK lor its purpuso. Most ol' us iiro 
opplos; too fow ol' us oro orau^os. 

I will conio hack lo nildrt^ss somt? of tlHJSjj inaltors 
lator. Now I'd liko to look at atu)dHir asptict of our 
prt^sfHit situatioti: onr diloainia fis to tho doriaitiou of 
liomtj ooonomios. Wo havtj \nnm sha[)od by four dif- 
ftirtmt modols of what homtj ocoaoniics is. and also 
by our vacillation. amhivahinctJ and murkinoss 
aHant thtjm. Tm not coniiomnin^ us; any fiold is 
shapod l)y many infhuuuujs and tho difftu'ia^ p6Jrt:n[)- 
tions of many ptjoplo. F^ritjfly. thtj four niodols 1 iden- 
tify ar(» those: 

• Homo economics is tho (ulucation of womtui for 
their domestic rohi. It consists of t(»achin^ school 
girls to bo attractive, confident, sociable, anti 
feminine, to bo adept at motherhood, domristic 
management and coping activities, and helping 
adult women to refine their domestic skills. This 
model is oriented around women, children and the 
traditional female domestic role. 

• Home economics is the application of science to 
the problems of homes and families, both the 
social and natural sciences, and especially as 
they are interrelated. The 1902 definition and the 
human ecology concept fit here. 

• Home economics is the teaching of practical, use- 
ful skills as a basis for understanding abstract 
principles. William James and John Dewey pro- 
moted this model around the turn of the last cen- 
tury and it led to the definition of home economics 
as a laboratory subject. It has become associated 
with vocational education in that the ultimate pur- 
pose for the learned skill has moved from ab- 
stract, intellectual understanding to the use of 
that skill in a vocation, be it homemaking or a paid 
job. 

• Home economics is education for household man- 



oMi'iuonl. i'hiH ih .AriMlado'.'i inoaiuuM i^l IIih word 
iH Duiiinich which ho nmHidorod nan nl (ho uiidar 
i hthMilii (itiouM III kanwiodHii- Thin niadnl iuu npih 
(ho downlopmoid and liappiuMMM ol iho pouplo nl 
(ho liiMuiohnId iiii dm modIs, itiid cootiidnrs inaiiaMt) 
iitoid iOi (hn prn((K>ha!i |nr (hnir purhuii. Knuttnih 
ilnuli Hum npoiikh lun\MMMlv 'dinnl nur fiocin(v'M IKmmI 
Inr morn ol Hum oducidiun ol hiiuMolmld nunuiMiU'M. 
I'iarh nl IhoMo ntodoln Imim had priipniiaiilH iuid n\ 
oiiipliirn idl (hrniiMh (ho rondirv in wliirh (hnro Iiom 
hiinn nnian Inriti nl hnilin oniunniich, flnuio lundnhi 
aro roMihiuod with nduu'M \\\ (htt Mjiino prni'rani, Wo 
arn iin( riniir, and wo dn iinl ai;ron on juM( wind wn 
itro iihiud , 

New I hiivn (hn tniuordv (n Mtanil hiirn with an 
nllitM' ditliuilnui I hnpn ynii will had lliat M iociu'po 
nitnii va( tniiiMcniulM (hroo nf (ho ntodolM I havo |(ihI 
doMcrihod, 1( (m Miniply (IiIm; honio ocniiuMUCM im (ha( 
linltl of Mludv and (lud prohtMsion which applioM 
rational thotii'hl tn hnrun lih) inr iniproviu); (hat 
[Uatrix \\)V Inunan dovolnpiuout . i,o( mo n.xplicato. 
Uational Ihouf^ld includoM pow(M\ richuosM, and clar- 
i( V- Pow(U' coiMos frotn iidolloctual. ([doruiatioa- 
orioatod linear thinking which searches inr altorna- 
tivtJM, which perceives relationships and conuiH:- 
tions. which is ianiiliar with amhiguitins. which is 
sk(?ptical and evaluativ(K Richness comes from 
awartuujss, sensitivity, conipfission, and sensuality, 
(llarity comtjs from [)hilv/Sophical (luestions about 
tin? meaning of life both asked (uid answ(M'ed, how- 
nvor t(!ntativ()ly. All these are as[)ects of \\m alort 
mind. And that is what would he focused on tluj 
family and homti in ordcjr to improve humanity. 
Humanity? Yt^s. we want to aid the (hivtilopUKuit and 
lh(^ ha[)piness of Individuals. Hut the ultimate goal is 
to make \\U) succrjssively btjtter for each following 
generation — the time-binding principle. 

W(j have not reached the great potential h)r home 
ru:onomics. Can w(j? Could we? We must first c{)m- 
plete two difficult tasks: come to agreement on what 
home economics will be. and redesign our profes- 
sional preparation. 

Perhaps we fire now ready to do the hard thinking, 
the pruning and weeding out that would be neces- 
sary in order to agree on and implement an operat- 
ing definition. Disciplines, like humans, don't burst 
fully matured upon the world. They grow into what 
they become. In recent years the Eleventh Lake 
Placid Conference Year helped. The proposed 
"French Lick Revisited" conference will help. But 
lest you think the task would be easy, think of what 
my definition would require. Its focus is the home 
and family only as means, "the matrix." for individ- 
ual development. Nothing about the home or family 
is important intrinsically, only as means. What hap- 
pens then to much of the content now taught in our 
courses? How much more do we need to learn about 
true cause and effect on human development? What 
theories are there? How do we develop theory? How 

II. 



niutn (In vvn iiiumI (n tth.^Hii h (niiii iilij|H()ii|i|i\ . 
Iii^ill)rv tliul lihu-tihiro iihniil liiiiu.iil pnhuilidlh .iinl 
HUiilH? Ilmv ill) wii iliivnliiji Im liiiiijiiiih lur licliiiiiii 
|i<ii)|)lo (i) Ihiuk I'litinihtllv. With |)iivvt)i', Ml liiiti^K) <unl 
i:lui'l(v'l* li<HV llll VVl) (liini jH uhih^ilnlhtl liuiiin mi nilo 

iiiiMhi vv'liM ( (MhIii (liih lliitm iiiU nh? V\'|ii( Imi( till! (II i> 

(|l^}M(nn()| U)l(i(:ii|li(U>u tlhil iliiW ii|||p|ii\ l|iil|)ii iti uiin 

inihlN urn nul rnnniriiiiil ilitDrdv vM(h lntiuh lijn <nhl 

i(h ihlhllMM'M 11(1 luiiUiill (|oVii|ii)MlliMi(V j'lmv Willllil Im 
vvoiuloij iM|(, (n M((tlt(| (tinitii III' III |iiMi uillt iitlinr |im> 
loMMiMUh. NdKii III lllin I (iiilil |iii|t}ititi nvtirtiliilit; iioi 
\\i\\)n iiiiHo III II 'iliiiiilil ltii|t(iiMi id (ill Mill I Idi'llv 
purpuMi) Hi iti)|)(ii'litn( II wn <(i;i-ittt(| uii u iImIiiiHiiiii 
anil 11 t'lial. Ilio lo.v{ vvniihl lilt V\'it vvniilil tinivn hritiM 
VVhou wo know vvhn vvn worn, nlltni M wotilil i iiiiin in 
know, too, Mii^h mi IiouI 'itiiilniit'i wniilil -iitu tlin lit^lil 
inriirntnl V mo milv tliuMo \\liii :ilhii(ti| (lh< ilinniii 
wntihl join, Thnii (lin rollnt'o vnnrM ('oiilii Im ilnviiloil 
In huildloN niMipntitni'o nillinr llnni In Irviiiij to 
oluniMH liioMo rihiilnnhi wlm Ininnd iim lur tlio wrnin; 
roMMonfi, Now |)ori:n|>tiiiii!i ol our rompolniiro winilil 
(jpon op now jnl>M. Mosl iiujiorlniil ol iill 11 wn nil 
li(ui(in<i In (ho iiiono ihrf>i;(inii wo niii;ht rtwirh n i;iinl. 

A rodosi^'M ni" proroMMiniiiil odin'oMon is idisnlnlolv 
iMJCossarv hol'orn wo iiavo nnv chaiiro nl lau rttiMliiiij 
al ^roal Moals, My ony dol'inilinn ol' a |)rorossii)nal 
porsoa, inoMi ol' us I'all short. As a (piiil iiioaMtiro. trv 
U) answor tliis (|aoslion: 'M'or what vvotild a hmuo 
(u:onoinisl hp snod lor inalprarllnoT' Do wo I'Oitllv 
luivo n\\ {jxclusivo oxptu'tiso aooossarv. and |)or 
coivod as nociissary, to tho public? On wo Inivo i\ 
lifotiino coinnulriKMil to an rthii: ol sorvioo? Do wo 
luivo any syshini I'or or ro(|uironionl lor oimtiauoits 
upflatin^' of protossional knuwlod.i^o? Do wo as col 
loai^uos sluiro our succossos and t'ailuros and |)i>lico 
our ranks as protoction lor tluj puhlic? 

I l)(}iinvo that w(; luusi lon^'tluMi prol'o::.-.ional odu 
fiation. U|)on a haso oT at loast two years ol' hasic 
lih(?ral arts fulucation in tho scioncos and hurnani- 
tins. I wj)iilfi i^laco four years of profossiona! iiduca- 
tion with two ina)or pur[)osfis: flnvi5lopin(?nt nf 
ratioofd powor, richinjss. anrl clarity; and socializa- 
tion into tho rolo of proff;ssional homr? iM:ononiist. i 
flo not think you f:an flo ovfjrythin^ in h)ur years. 
Espocijilly not in those four crucial yciars hfitvveen IH 
anfi 22 when the first priority for yonn^' p^iophi is fhs- 
rf)Vorinj^ thf?msf;lv()s. Within these later four yciars 
would cnme core courses for all home ef:onomists 
which woulfl explore human potentialities anri 
which would show the essential rolo of home and 
family over human history as well as ff)r inrhviduals 
today. This core wouhl also include hasic. common 
professional skill courses. For example, all woulfl 
need to be able to observe, assess, and difignosc^. All 
would need to orient themselves to the hc^lpiuR roh^, 
(Eleanor Vaines and Doris Badir are working' on i\ 
book for such a course.) All would need to rehate 
themselves to other professions. Then would f:ome 
specinlizntion. in subject matter and in spernfir: pro> 



(ii^i^aiinnl .^iMHm. llun it wunld hi: .ni iiiliti n.-iliip tor 
on I h Jitiidnnl I Iii.m :,i \ \ i!,u :.l uinniij, pi iifir.nn u niihl 
iiinil tliM iinnilii:i'.^) ami iinpiinti the hiond. 

I'niiin*li III iii\ drnuiii llin n.^iiiiiniiid iiciiil^) <iti: titr 

hHli;tll(il|(ii I IlillM (I lulhiliri Uiult; I li 1 1 :! Ii a I ii. d <ip 

|nil<n il lOlll I lllirildttj ,||ii\ niMli: I!|i|(()i:i''l.'i 111! pintit:. 

Niniial i.hll 

|in« iili!iiliill\ 1 wiiiihl I m (<inil\ iml \\ iint mit ( nl 
lok|n I nni.'iii'i in Imiiin m iinmnli -t Ini tlm imii (tinlift 
''tiilial A init|iil III I lilt 1 1(1 m nil I null -I nl i i ill i - him ■<Iiiii|Ii| 
l»n mil mirnijod Ini pni'.nihd ic.n Mnt iitl Iinliii,'\ 
iii.ijnr^i lini mno \\'^\\ linli imI"iI liur nil lMi.i;ln.li i|in|nr-> 
Il Ilitt iiuv nll'il'i ) 

< 'an wn i|n ll t' i Inn \\n »'ct -.ni inU i it,id\ In m i opt 
11') a'l (tN|iiirt, iiiili-»pmi->ililn n ^ imi irri.ir\ In liln iim 

I III) tin">. hiu \ ni'. I M IiiIimI i n .n i mii 1 1 nil I . t' I lin 
In'ik ' KPi lin|ii(in . , 

N ot wliii, III tunn M mild Imvo llimit'lil timt tlin 
oini'o hatidlnl nl pnnpin ti'Min; tii '.tni'l a hmiiil now 
linlil rmild have 'iiirrnnilnd i.ii wall, Aliiiofil any 
Aiiioriciiii Inn* 'iiiino tion nptimi nl n limiiti oi nnmniMl. 

II may mil 1)0 vmir 11 Ion nr nil nm hilt t hoy' vo I inn I'd III 
ON, Sniiio l/'O riillmjits |in\'o pi'ihjraiici in hinan orn 
nomim;, Aliiimit o\'nrv piihlir i.iiciiiiiliirv 'iiiioiil inoi 
homo ornnomirii ciiiirsmi, I'iiicli stiito Inm ji homo oco 
miiiiirM nstmniinii |)ni.i{raiii, Mast wiimmr,'i imnia 
/■iaoM Imvo hmiin ocnnomiiit'i nii tho stall, Maay 
tji'iiuj) hindini; situations am mami.i;od liy homo neon 
omists. Musinossos nm|)lov us, Tho I'onco (lorps 
<lo|)cnds III) lis. Tim Al II'IA is nno nl' tho lil'tnen hirijost 
|)riirossioiial associations in tho cumitrv. In lil(H) 
tlmso nniiihcrs were /oro or iicai'ly su. Who would 
have oNpoctcd this in'owth'!' Who oxcopt those hivv 
dreamors. 

What wo now nood are a low now droainors. 
What il a new Isabel Movior and a new rrosidoal 
Draper wore to dosi.i»n a now |)lan for oducatin^i 
homo ecDnoiiiists. tho way the originals did here at 
the University of lllinnis in tho he^nnniii^' of this cen- 
tury? They were innovators who led nut with a now. 
more; ri^'orons. more intcilloctual curriculum. They 
sot tin; pace for otluM'S who copind. I'^)fiIlod. and 
moved ahead. Wo don't have to clian^f? all the; 
150. ()()() practicing home economists al once; wt; 
couldn't if we tried, We don't have to have a shari) 
br(;ak in all our pr^;sollt practicf?s, W^e n(jf;fl a flaring', 
experimental nioflel, which is dcJsi^Miofl by home 
(jconomists and their administrators with enthu- 
siasm, eni^r^y. rfjsourciis. ami co^nmitIn^;nt to tlui olfl 
y(^t (jver now vision of bettor lives for all p(;oph;. 

So flon't say it is impossible. Tlujrf; iwo positive 
si.qnals, WV; are en(jr.^(;tic. sociabh; and out^Miin^'. 
We have a "can do" mental orientation. We havfi a 
powfM' base (just ask any conj^Tessman involveri in 
writing vf)catii)nal le^Mslation). Wo have excelh;nt. 
intelli«(jnt lfjad(>rs. Not em)U«h of tlu^m. but tln)re\s 
nothint,' at all missing' in those we have, 

F3esifles. we don't have to fiml a br aid new dream. 

ll uiitnt>ii-il it lintt.iii] ,,| hi 
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IMAGES OF THE FUTURE IN EDUCATION 



Hohart F, Biindy 
Organizational Consultant and 
International Futurist Scholar 
Syracuse. New York 



Good morning. I am very pleased to have been in- 
vited to participate in your Conference on Current 
Concerns in Home Economics Education. As a small 
addition to the introduction I was given. I would like 
to share with you that I am 45 years old. Up to this 
point in my life I have been involved in four different 
careers and I will confide to you that I still don't 
know what I want to be when I grow up! One of my 
fondest desires is to get to be 105 years old and still 
be able to say: now what do I really want to do with 
my life? What has all this been a preparation for? 

Years ago. of course, this would have been inter- 
preted by many people as an irresponsible altitude. 
One was supposed to enter a vocation early in life 
and remain with it until death or retirement. Today, 
however, we just shrug our shoulders and accept 
that having more than one career is simply a sign of 
the changing times we live in. 

This morning I would like to talk with you about 
another sign of the changing times we live in. I speak 
of the uncertainty we educators often experience 
over whether we are adequately preparing people 
for the future. I know all of you involved in home eco- 
nomics education keenly feel this uncertainty. If any 
field of activity in recent years has been subject to 
powerful change forces, it has been yours. Dedi- 
cated as you are to studying and improving \he qual- 
ity of family life, you must by necessity respond to all 
those social/technical forces that strongly influence 
the family: changing male/female work roles and ex- 
pectations; new patterns of family and marriage; 
new knowledge about food, nutrition, health, cloth- 
ing, housing, child development, learning and so on. 
All these areas of change sharply impact family eco- 
nomics, home management, consumer habits and the 
quality of family interpersonal relationships. Each 

VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV VV' 

|rnnlinu(*d from pnf(v 5) 

It's a matter of sharpening, focusing, and clarifying 
what is already there. From the Lake Placid Pro- 
ceedings ring out statements as fresh and true today 
as they were then. Our path is already marked out. 
We have not been able to see it clearly because it is 
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day then in your educational programs you must 
come to terms in practical wa^^s with these techno- 
logical and value shifts. And. in addition, you must 
learn to forecast the future consequences of these 
areas of change so you can continuously renew your 
field and realistically plan your professional efforts. 
These are truly formidable tasks! 

What I would like to do in our short time together 
is not simply make more vivid, and perhaps painful, 
the current problems involving family life you have 
to cope with, nor try to heighten your awareness of 
future trends you will probably have to respond to. 
Attempting these goals would probable be of some 
use. but I would rather try to do something more 
basic, and in the long run. hopefully, much more 
helpful to you. With your permission I would like to 
offer you what might be a very different point of 
view for thinking about where your field is now and 
where it is or might be headed during the coming 
decades. Such a view, if effective, might assist you 
to reduce your uncertainty over what it means to 
adequately prepare people for the future. 

To develop this point of view I will ask you to think 
about the relationships between two key ideas: the 
first is the concept of images of the future, and the 
second is the notion of the educated person. 

My first argument will be that images of the future 
are a powerful social lens through which modern 
history can be more clearly seen and alternative 
pathways into the future more surely discerned. Un- 
like the usual approach of extrapolating existing 
trends — a process fraught with all kinds of potential 
biases and distortions — images of the future can be 
a unique kind of lens for uncovering fundamental 
movements in our civilization; movements that will 
shape the future course of human affairs for cen- 

VVVVVVVVVVV VVVVVVVV 

faint, and confused with extraneous debris from 
expedient decisions and random influences. 

Home economics can become a discipline and a 
profession. It can become a vital force for human 
welfare. Will it? 
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turies to come, but which we could easily miss so 
caught up are we in the pell-mell rush of everyday 
wents. 

*yfy second argument will be that accepted beliefs 
about what it means to be educated are intimately 
tied to the dominant images of the future in a f:ul- 
ture. And so intimate is this connection that as tho 
dominant images of a culture change, so do peoples 
beliefs about what it means to bo educated. This 
phenomenon. I will suggest, is precisely what is hap- 
pening in Western civilization at this time. Older 
images are passing away and so are traditional, 
established views of the educated person. But as 
th^se older images die we can be certain new visions 
are already in the process of being born. And if this 
is true, then a truly marvelous possibility presents it- 
self. If we can find a way to touch into the energies 
giving rise to the new visions, then we may be able to 
catch a glimpse of what tomorrow's educated per- 
son might be like. We may be able to get some feeling 
for how this person may think, learn, play, work and 
spend his/her leisure. 

The advantage of bringing together concepts 
about images of the future with beliefs about what it 
means to be educated, is that some new insights may 
be gained about what is essential for people to learn 
today in order to live constructive, responsible, 
humane lives in the future. In terms of your inter- 
ests these insights may point to specific kinds of 
knowledge, attitudes and skills about family living 
you should be teaching now to help prepare tomor- 
row's educated person. 

I won't promise you new insights, but I would hope 
you might profit from another way of viewing how 
our world is changing and what this view suggests 
home economics education can offer in shaping to- 
morrow's literacy. My role will be to describe this 
social lens of images of the future and then guide 
your gaze through the lens to see what we can dis- 
cover about tomorrow's educated person. Your role 
urill be to focus the lens on your own field and inter- 
pret what you see in terms of home economics edu- 
cation. Thus, while I won't say very much about 
home economics education as such, at each step I 
believe you wiW be able to make the' appropriate 
translation and application to your own field. 

Images of the Future: Their Nature 
and Role in History 

With all this as prologue, let me begin my story 
now with the first of the two key ideas I mentioned: 
images of the future. In 1975 I was privileged to be 
asked by Prometheus Books to be the editor of a book 
which we eventually entitled Images of the Future: 
The TH'eniy-/irst Century and Beyond.' This was a 



very fine experience for me because I was given free 
rein to create the underlying rationale, develop the 
substantive areas to be addressed, invite any con- 
tributors 1 wished to. and organize the entire book. 
Aft(3r much reflection I finally sohjcttui 19(»ssays for 
inclusion. Many of th(^ essays wc^n* prepariMl by out- 
standing thinkers in WiJstorn civilization, Vu? (exam- 
ple, the well-known Trench social critic Jacques 
Ellul. author of Tlu} Tnchnnloi^icnl Socinty, ' the clas- 
sic work on technicism in industrial society: Dutch 
sociologist Fred Polak who pioneered some years 
ago with his two-volume work entitled The Imo^'o of 
(ho Fufure;-^ theologian/scientist Robert Francoeur 
who wrote Vtojmm Motherhood^ and Eve's New 
Bib:-' anthropologist Elaine Morgan, author of The 
Descent of Women:*' economist Herman Kahn of the 
Hudson Institute whose books The Yeiiv 2000' and 
Thin^^s fo Come' have reached a rather large audi- 
ence in the industrial nations: social scientist Elise 
Boulding, well known for her work on the religious 
imagination and who recently published a book on 
women call ed Th e Un derside of History:^ Vine 
Deloria Jr, the articulate American Indian Spokes- 
man who wrote Cusfer Died for Your Sins:'" Lester 
Brown of the Overseas Development Council who 
wrote World Without Borders,'* There were other 
fine mmds and creative thinkers whose essays were 
included in the book, but even with this brief listing 
you can tell that the ideas of a rather impressive 
group of people had been brought together. 

The questions I posed to each contributor were 
these: How do public images of the future come to 
be'i How do they influence (he future that actually 
occurs? And third, which images will or should 
shape humankind's future over the next several 
decades? Each in his or her own way replied, result- 
ing in what I think are some extremely important 
new insights, as well as reaffirmations of things we 
already know about images of the future. Let me 
share with you a few of the major conclusions 
drawm.'" 



'Robert Bundy. ed.. /mti^es of thn Future: Thp Twpnty-first Cnn- 
tury and Beyond (Buffalo. New York: Pmmetheu.s Books. 1976). 
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''larxiuns KIlul. Thr Tachnoh^icdl Socwtv (N(?\v Ycirk: Alfrc'd A. 
Knopf, 1964). 

Trnd Polak. Thr. hua^ruf thn I'utiirn (F,ls(?vinr. 1072). 

'Robort Frannoour. I/fo/iiun Mothrrhuul (N(nv York: DoiiljicKlav 
& Company. Inc.. 1970). 

'Robfjrt Francoour. Kv(>'s Now Hi}) (Now York: Ilarctnirt Braci? 
)ovanovi(:h. Inc.. 1972). 

'Elainn Morgan. Thn Hnsf rnt of VVornon [Now York: f^antam 
Books. 1972). 

■Herman Kahii. 77u' Ynor 2000 (The Ifudsoii Institute Inc.. 1967). 

'Hcjrmaii Kahn. Things toCoiur (The Hudson Institute Inc.. 1972). 

"Flisf? Houldin^. The Vndorsidn of lU<itory (Colorado: VVestview 
Put)Hshin«. 1076). 

"Vine Deloria jr.. Cutter niod for Your Sins (Nf;w York: Avon 
Book.s. 1969). 

"Lfjstnr FUown. World Without }iordnrs (Now York: Random 
House. 1972). 

'"Ftir a more. .:omplete summary see my Fpilo^ije in Imoi^os of thr 
Fi/fure. As F point out there, each author would prol)at>ly not n^roo 
in toto with all the j^oneral (:ont:lusit)ns stat(;d. Nev(;rtheless. I be- 
lieve the agreements would easily outweigh 'he disagreements. 



1. First, images of the future are those clcnr. 
crystallized, focused expectations of the yet to come. 
They contain within them nil the sacred memories of 
a culture about God, human nature, history, the 
nation, the cosmos and human potential. 

2. images may he^ positives nnd optimistic or m)^i\- 
tivo and peissimistic. If positive, they speak of a 
counleir reality raflif:ally fiiffeiront from the prosent: 
of another and belter world comiri.^ in anntluir time: 
a world far more perfect and preferable than the 
present. 

3. Images may be religious in the sense of God 
guiding human destiny to some final fulfillment or 
end point; or ufopinn in the sense that people, 
through their own efforts, consciously construct a 
desirable social reality here on earth: or images may 
be a delicate hJend of the two. which has probably 
been true of the most dynamic images down through 
time. 

4. Images of the future in any historic period arise 
from the poets, mystics and visionaries. These char- 
ismatic people basically reinterpret the past and by 
a mysterious and little understood process communi- 
cate their images to the larger society. It is impor- 
tant to note that meaningful images can't be born by 
artificial means. To have convincing mass appeal, 
the images believed in must always remain within 
the collective imagination and the common values 
held to be self-evident by the culture. In turn, images 
must offer a future possibility that is acceptable to 
an entire people as a whole. ''^ 

5. Not all images take root, of course. Many fall by 
the wayside and die because they do not uniquely fit 
the times. Those that do take root in the conscious- 
ness of a people are slowly refined and articulated 
as the generations and centuries pass by: added to a 
little here, clarified a little there, forged out of the 
give and take between competing ideas and forces. 
And in time, by processes we only dimly understand, 
new images grow to replace tired, out-of-date, or un- 
completed images of the past. 

6. The process by which images are transmitted 
from generation to generation is through the telling 
of stories. The stories reflect what people know 
about themselves and their world, and in their tell- 
ing, the hidden meanings of the images are under- 
stood. In other words, the stories make vivid those 
timeless truths contained in the images which other- 
wise could not be easily taught or remembered. 
Thus, while images point to the future, they are 
grounded in stories of the past and their meaning 
grasped through the telling of stories.'* 

7. Images of the future, therefore, pull a culture 
forward in time. A powerful dialectic takes place in 



"Se "Senrrh for An Image** by jncfjiios Ellul in Irrtdons of the 
future for a fuller clarification of those idoas. 

'*See Thomas Green's essay '*Stories and Images of thn Futiirn** 
in /moge.s o/ the Future, for a very fine discussion of tho^o themos. 
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which images direct the imagination toward the 
future and speak of another world in a coming time. 
But simultaneously, the images reach backward into 
th(? present to shape the current behavior and ex- 
ptjctat ons necessary to realize the images. We act 
as if w(? alr(?ady know tht? future: as if in Sf)me sense 
it is already here with us now. 

n. Images thus explain the past, instill t:onfi(ien(:e 
in the present and inspire hope that one day the 
uestiny foretold by the images will come true. 

Without an inspiring image of the future then, no 
culture can long survive. As old visions pass away 
new ones must be born or cultural decline is inevita- 
ble. The history of a culture is a history of its images 
of the future. Images of the future, whether they 
speak of a heavenly kingdom, the good life here on 
earth, or both, thus reveal the vitality of a culture 
and pre-figure where that culture is headed— vigor 
and grourth or decline and breakdown. While it may 
be true to say that the past is prologue to the pres- 
ent, it is probably far more accurate to say that the 
future is prologue to nil o/ history. 

In general, the contributors felt that current domi- 
nant images of the future are either inadequate, 
completely unacceptable, are breeding paralysis of 
thought, or are creating extreme social divisiveness. 
In short, we lack any commonly shared vision in 
Western civilization — no view of the future that can 
command belief and acceptance in any collective 
Our imaging capacity is not stunted however. 
We can still exert some measure of control over the 
future. However, the greatest fear expressed by the 
contributors was that we will not exert this control 
wisely or that no basis for social cohesiveness will 
be found. Many ideas about new images were pre- 
sented and the authors felt the new images needed 
v;ere either inevitably taking shape, quietly existing 
but gaining momentum, drained of their effective- 
ness by their competitors, or not yet invented. 

It appears safe to conclude then that we live in a 
time in which older visions are passing away and the 
climate at least is ripe for the birth of new visions. 
This in turn explains a great deal of our confusion 
and uncertainty today. For when a culture's vision is 
strong, there is agreement on social goals and pur- 
poses: the fundamental questions of existence are 
answered and command faith. There is a sense of 
movement and excitement, a confidence that even 
the most difficult problems can be solved or re- 
solved. Competing ideas become a source of strength 
and clear evidence of deep wells of creative energy 
within the culture. But when a culture's images are 
weak, or even though strong, don't inspire the group 
imagination — then a culture becomes fearful and 
unsure of itself. There is a feeling of being adrift in 
time: in a world that is chaotic and frightening but 
is. nevertheless, more preferable than a future that 
seems without hope; more preferable than a future 
without the possibility of creating good memories. Is 



this latter condition not our current situation today, 
living as we do in a world in which the comfortable, 
familiar past recedes from us as quickly as the dis- 
orienting possibilities of tomorrow's world thunder 
into our consciousness? 

What II Means To Be Educated; The Interplay 
Between Literacy and Images 

At this point, let me set these ideas about images 
aside temporarily and ask you to consider the 
second key concept I spoke of: the notion of the edu- 
cated person. Here I wish to argue that in every age 
and culture there is some generally accepted a of 
what it means to be educated, i.e.. widely \^id be- 
liefs about what it is necessary or appropriate for 
one to know and be able to do; the knowledge, atti- 
tudes and skills required to protect, maintain and 
enhance a culture. So self-evident is this fact that it 
would be hard to imagine a culture long surviving 
without such a collective understanding. 

Literacy is a good v;ord to use in this context and I 
use it in the sense of all those common expectations 
and instant recognitions people share with one an- 
other in art, music, economics or the natural envi- 
ronment; that inner landscape of feelings about life 
and its meanings that is uniquely characteristic of a 
particular people; all those instinctive ways of be- 
having that give coherency and predictability to a 
culture. By educated person then I don't exclude, 
but I don't mean just those who have been schooled 
the most or who possess special talents and gifts. I 
mean the individual who understands, is one with, at 
home in. and can function well in his/her culture— 
whether it be a hunting/fishing group or a terhno- 
logical society like ours. Obviously then, this defini- 
tion of an educated person is much broader and 
more inclusive than anything we might associate 
with the idea of school or schooling. 

If we accept that every culture has some set of be- 
liefs about what it means to be educated or literate 
for that culture, then what is the origin of these be- 
liefs? None other than the images of the future that 
hold sway in the hearts and minds of the people. Out 
of a culture's visions flow the models of the educated 
person: beliefs about the kind of person and the 
kinds of learning that will make the attainment of 
the images possible. In turn, these models shape the 
processes and architecture of formal schooling. The 
connections here — as subtle as they are powerful- 
are as true for Nigerians. Pakistani. Chinese and 
Hopi Indians as they are for Russians and Ameri- 
cans. And so delicate and intimate are these connec- 
tions that as images of the future change in a cul- 
ture, so do the basic beliefs about what it means to 
be educated. Such a shift, eventually, will lead to 
changes in the structures of schools themselves. 

Now let us apply these key ideas about images and 
literacy to our historic period. If we use images of 



the future as a social lens to study global events, 
then we begin to see some underlying order in the 
chaos and confusion we are experiencing. As I men- 
tioned earlier, thn book contributors all agreed, and 
I think each ol v(jij horn might loo. that in our times 
we seem to finally have exhausted those great 
visions that pulled us on and inspirnci us in the past. 
Not that those visions are dead. They still pulsate 
and live on. They still draw believers to themselves. 
But none of the older visions seem to have the jDowor 
anymore to energize our civilization in any collective 
way. Instead, the older vi:,iuns fii^hl and compete 
with one another and in the prtu i\ss disf:harge each 
other's energies. Small wonder then that such great 
fear and uncertainty are present in the closing 
decades of the 20th century; that there is a lack of 
any core values that provide unity and cohesiveness 
of purpose; that there is such a noticeable absence 
of the vigor and strength necessary to cope with our 
many social problems. Small wonder too that no 
general consensus can be found on what it means to 
be educated; on what kind of person we ought to be 
preparing for the future. Because we luck n domi- 
nnnf vision of the future we cnnnof a^ree as n nnfion 
on what kind nf future we ou^ht to be working' to- 
ward. Hence, we cannot agree on whut kind of edu- 
cation will lead us forward. Used properly then, 
images of the future provide a unique kind of lens for 
• ing our times and our current dilemma in educa- 



Decline of the Superindustrial Image 
and Its Powerful Underlying Dogmas 

But let us try to turn up the magnifying power of 
this lens and look at a particular image that may 
help to illustrate the intricate interplay between 
images and literacy. The image I choose has been 
called by various names: industrial dream, techno- 
logical Utopia, the superindustrial society. What- 
ever we may call it, it has exercised great influence 
over the social imagination for several centuries in 
the West. Stated briefly, this dream spoke to us of 
unparalleled affluence, increasing leisure, high 
energy technologies that did our work for us. cen- 
tralization of power in huge institutions, constant 
economic grov^rth and rapid change, a high degree of 
mobility, extended life, and so on."* 1 believe this 
dream has been an interesting and even necessary 
experiment, but it has now reached the end of its 
usefulness because it is a non-viable global possi- 
bility. To try and carry it further would lead either 
to widespread social and biospheric destruction or 
our enslavement in some mechanized nightmare. As 
evidence this dream is actually declining I will cite 



"I have triod to dosrribo thn supnrinHusf rial imjiKf? in morn 
detMil in "Social Visions anri Ffiiif:ationai Futurns." Phi Drlfn 
fCfijjpfin. November 1976. 
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five dogmas or beliefs that provided much of the 
foundation for this imaj^'e— doj^'mas that no longer 
motivate us as they once did.'"^ 

1. First, the heli(?f that the humdnitins humfjnize. 
i.e.. the belief that there was a ne(:(»HHarv coniKJCtion 
b(»tvveon literacy and politics: that cultivation of in- 
telhu:! and f(U»lin^ in th(^ individual would naturallv 
carry ov(»r into rational and humantJ social behavior, 
hi short, an exptjctation that the humanities would 
hiad to humaneness: that j^'ood schools would auto- 
maticallv lead to a better society and an improve- 
ment in the human condition, 

2, Secomi. a belief in uscf.'ndin.ii progress. We 
were on a spiral of never ending, upward advnnr^e- 
ment. In relation to the past, not only were we the 
most developed of civili/.ations but f^ach succef^din^ 
j^eneration would make its mark at a hij^her point 
than the precedinj^' one. The key issue was not 
whethfjr proj^ress was inevitable but rather how to 
discover th(? law\s of progress so it could be con- 
trolhjd and speeded up. 

A. Third, we believtui in the sii/)(?r]ori(y of tlw. 
West over other races and soci il histories. This 
superiority was s(jlf-evident as any objective ^l^bal 
assessment of cultural contributions would attest to. 
The backward countries of the world, beyond their 
needed raw materials. mit,'ht be pleasant to visit — 
thfMr primitive attempts at commerce, art and music 
even charminj^ in their own way. But when it comes 
to the real contributions to human welfare, the West 
clearly excelled in all the important branches of 
knowledge and accomplishment. 

4. Fourth, we believed in the power of science. 
hiimon r(?fison onfl tnchnolo^y to create and main- 
tain the good life for us. Magic and superstitions out 
of the past were unnece.ssary to an enlightened 
society. The scientific method would unlock nature's 
secrets and give entry to her storehouse. No longer 
need a civilization, even in the best of times, be pre- 
cariously close to famine or subject to the fickleness 
of climate and season. Similarly, right reason 
applied to matters of politics, business and the mind 
would create the highest social good for all and dis- 
tribute this good to each. 

5. And fifth, we were certain nature would read- 
ily cooperate in all this by making available her 
bounfifii/ nofurni resources, These resources were, 
for all practical purposes, limitless. They were ours 
for the taking and could be exploited and used as we 
ch()se. 

How recently these dogmas were a basic part of 
our belief structures in the West! Yet how little they 
command our faith today!! The 20th centurv has 
been the bloodiest century of all the past 2500 y(\ars 
of Graeco-Roman and western history. Our iniagina- 



■*Th<; first tlirnn (inj^m;is listnfl i\rn vnrv skillfullv anJilv/.nH hv 
(^<Hir«<» Stninur, /n Hhn'hrdrd^ r,'ns//f» (N'rHv lliivnn: Yjiln riiivnrsitv 
Vrrss. HJ7I). 
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tion staggers when we count the number of people in 
the Wej-t alone who suffered and perisfied in con- 
centrat'jn camps or who died as :\ direct result of 
hunger, war or deliberate massacre. Tries(» un- 
spfjakabh? terrors wtjre unleash(]d by so-called 
Christian. civili/(ui nations even as jniblic f?ducation 
was on the rist; ev(iry where in the West during this 
('(uitury. From Dachfiu to Watergate wv. luucj S(um 
sonu^ of our most literate, educatcui jjeople ent«;rtain 
both aesthetic f(u?ling and literate response with a 
ready willingness to commit serious rnxv ;s against 
their fellow human beings when it was felt neces- 
sary. The rebels of the 60' s said it well when they 
asked why the high culture of the West should be 
preserved when it was bought at such a price of suf- 
fering and underdevelopment for the masses to 
satisfy the few — and the dominant cultural system 
was not able to stem the tide of barbarism that 
swept across this century. Will good schools lead to 
a better society? Do the humanities humani/.e? Even 
if we reply yes, our mood is likely to b(? guarded and 
qualified — certainly nowhere approaching the 
enthusiasm of earlier educational reformers. 

As for ascending progress. I suspect most p(M)ple 
are not certain anymore exactly what progress 
means or have much faith we could reach some con- 
sensus on its meaning. The idea that human progress 
is necessary and automatically unfolding would 
probably be equally suspect. 

And so with our feelings of self-evident superior- 
ity. The insanity of military overkill, our selfish rind 
unwise use of the planet's resources, and the speed 
with which Western technology spreads and de- 
stroys the values of older cultures, certainly must 
make us pause and wonder how superior we really 
are. As for science and technology, how often have 
we felt the creeping terror of a future without values 
or hope? Even human reason has tottered from its 
lofty throne as more and more people question the 
usefulness of unaided reason in solving our global 
problems. In the early triumphs of science and tech- 
nology we failed to see that we were building a "one- 
storied universe" that fed our materialism but 
starved us of all those deeper feelings and aspira- 
tions necessary to spiritually sustain a culture. 

And lastly, it appears nature is not as passive and 
quiet as we thought. Belatedly we are discovering 
how delicate are the life support systems of planet 
earth and how necessary it is to cooperate with and 
work within the laws of nature. A global silent 
spring is possible unless we curb our excessive 
appetites and learn with Gandhi that there are 
enough resources to satisfy our need but not our 
greed. 

With the weakening of these five dogmas 1 believe 
th(] death knell has been sounded for the superindus- 
trifd dream and it is only a matter of time before its 
vitality and strength slip away. In the meanwhile we 
are caught in a most difficult position. 
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On the one hand, an entire system of schools grew 
out of the superindustrial dream. These schools are 
still with us and for the most part are stiil preparing 
people for the superindustrial dream. Moreover, 
many of our organization^, technologies and ways of 
doiny things are still being eiiergized by the super- 
industrial dream. On the other hand, this dream no 
longer can call forth any convincing mass appeal, so 
we lose confidence in the very successes in educa- 
tion, business and politics our dream has brought us. 
We are caught thus in a sort of vacuum in time; pro- 
pelled forward by the inertia of the past, but without 
any guiding beacon to direct our future course. 

What then are we to do as educators? How are we 
to prepare people to live humanely in tomorrow's 
world when we lack a vision to inspire and sustain 
us: when we have no magnaetic dream to define 
what it means to be educated? I believe we can find 
a clue for action by extending further our analysis of 
images and literacy. If older visions are passing 
away and with it traditional notions of literally, then 
the new definitions of what it means to be educated 
will be determined by the new vision that comes to 
domiiMte our social imagination in the coming 
decades. Of course, we can't know our visions in 
advance for in some mysterious way they reach out 
and possess us rather than our rationally choosing 
them. We can, however, perhaps see their general 
outline or at least evidence that a new vision is in the 
process of being born. It is to this evidence I would 
like to direct your attention now because I believe 
the evidence is very strong that a new global vision 
is emergir And by carefully examining the evi- 
dence we may get some clues about the literacy that 
will accompany this new vision. For your considera- 
tion then I will describe five bfisic shifts taking place 
at this time, primarily in Western civilization. Each 
of these shifts is not terribly significant in itself, but 
ail five taken together. 1 believe, suggest very clearly 
that a most powerful new global image is forming. 

Evidence for An Emerging Vision 

1. Global /nterdependencies. We need not dwnll 
long here. The manifold ways all social, political, 
economic and ecological systems on the planet inter- 
penetrate and depend on one another have been 
much discussed and written about in recent years. 
When the events of the smallest state can send out 
shock waves that affect the entire world: when uses 
of technology can impact the whole human commun- 
ity in the span of a few years and sometimes in a few 
seconds — then there can be no doubt about the 
interdependencies among all the peoples of the 
world: no doubt about the fact that our social and 
psychic bonds are rapidly converging and tighten- 
ing, and time and space separations are collapsing. 
How much longer will it be possible to pretend that 
the welfare of every part of the human family is not 



intimately tied to the welfare of every other part? 
The philosophy of Triage, thus, is simply a ghastly 
joke flowing from a i)erverted superindustrial con- 
sciousness, much as if the hand were to cut off the 
foot because the hand didn't feel there would be 
enough nourishment to go around for the whole 
bofly. We may live at the moment in a lawl()ss global 
arena but the need for global security structures is 
(-lear evidence of how all humfui relationshii)s nm 
drawing together.'' 

Similarly, not long ago most people would have 
had great difficulty seeing any connection between 
an oil blowout in the North Atlantic and the general 
health of photoplankton off the Fiji Islands: the 
pumping of industrial effluents into New York 
coastal waters and the making of weather over Paki- 
stan. Accurately explaining these f:onnections 
would still be a problem for most people, but the 
awareness that the connections are importfint is 
slowly becoming entrenched in our imagination. 
Gradually, the awareness is spreading that the 
planet with its thin biosphere is like a living organ- 
ism in which every part touches and depends on 
every other part: in which there are flows and pat- 
terns across a huge ecological nervous system. To 
touch or disturb any part of this nervous system 
therefore is to touch and affect every other part. In 
short, we are learning that nature is alive find sensi- 
tive, not just some neutral, dead thing for us to con- 
quer and exploit in our ignoranf:e. 

This awakening to how our biospheric and socifU 
systems interpenetrate will have profound effects 
eventually on how we visualize ourselves, what we 
respond to in our environment, how we design our 
buildings, organizations and life spaces, anri take 
our leisure. As nature becomes a holy |)laf:e once 
again and flowing informfition syst(?ms link people 
everywhere — we will be drawn to generate new 
images of human nature, human potential and 
human purpose. 

2. Desire for Smo/Zness. Underlying this shift, 
which is strongest just now in the West but is slowly 
becoming worldwide, is the growing realization that 
our huge education, business, military and govern- 
ment organizations are not meeting mini^^ ) human 
needs nor providing the range of hunt services 
they promised. Nor will these organizations b(j able 
to unless they undergo a massive scaling down, de- 
f:entralization and redirection. Thus, in the future, 
people everywhere are going to have to learn how to 
care for and depend on each other again, and to do 
things more simply and less expensively just to sur- 
vive and obtain ordinary humfin services. Initially, 
the motivation underlying this trend will he eco 
nomic as greater numbers of people discover thev' 
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cannot nfford to buy the products and services pro- 
vided by our current models of law. medicine, edu- 
cation, transportation and so on. These are the most 
expensive models the world has (iver known and wv. 
ours(ilves in the ef:onomical.v rich nations cannot 
aiford th(iin any lon^cir. 

This j^rowinj^ d(\sir(i for smallnoss cuts across 
(n'orv aspef:t of our cultural lif(? from kinds of 
lechnoloj^ies wv. us(\ to the institutions that servi^ 
our ncHuis, to tlu^ lite sjiacos and human relation- 
ships that nourish us. As our social, t(ichnical tools 
chani^e to reflecit this desire, our ima^^es of ourMilves 
will also chnnt,'e. 

3. Synerqv of Hdsfern iVJysfrcisrn with VVesfcrn 
Pru^qmcifism. Allowing for a lot of oversimplification, 
there seems to be much truth in charactcri/.in^ cer- 
tain aspects of Eastern mysticism as havinp become 
too ethereai and other-worldlv: loo distant from the 
din of the market and the turmoil of the political 
forum. At the same time, onlv traces of mysticism 
have survived Ihe emerptjncci of rational, economic 
man in the West. As our global interdepondf^ricies 
increase it appears that the East is bein<» for od to 
discover again the importance of being pr pcu'lv 
grounded and active in this reality, while the W est is 
being forced to search for a larger purpose and 
vision — a reason to go on living beyond merti in- 
creases in GNP. more production and new ways to 
"conquer" nature. This new synergy will in tim(i 
produce vibrant energy centers for creative problem 
solving and lead to new conceptualizations of human 
potential and human interaction. 

4. Thfrsf /f>r Expandod Con.sciousness. This shift 
is being expressed right now, parlicularly in the 
West, through the many humanistic/reUgious move- 
ments such as pentacostalism, ecumenism, experi- 
mental congregations, charismatic experienc(\s, 
Zen, Yoga, Sufi, Arica, EST, T.M., psychic healing. 
Sylva Mind Control and so on. Despite certain ex- 
cesses and abuses I believe that underlying each of 
these approaches is a deep desire to reject Madison 
Avenue definitions of happiness and to expand 
awareness levels to include the psychic and mysti- 
cal. The people involved thus seem to feel that there 
is much more to them as individuals and much morci 
to (?xperience in life than our materialist»c culture 
says there is. In the United States alone 1 think it is 
significant that several million people have already 
participated in some formal way with one or marv. of 
these movements. During the coming decades I be- 
lieve this kind of searching will intensify and some 
ma<;nificent illuminations about human potential 
will occur. Actually, these illuminations are happen- 
ing even now as a result of exciting new syntheses of 
knowledge already in progress. 

5. Now Synfheses of Knowiec/ge. By new synthe- 
ses of knowledge I mean such things as: (a) recent 
research into plant life demonstrating that th(} 
capacities for communication and the continuity of 
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life forcfjs among living things is far more subtie, 
profound and b(iautiful than anything we have 
imagined to date.'" (b) A growing recognition that we 
(;ach have c(>!ored auras surrounding our body 
whos(i purpos'i is fu conmumicatc? hasic information 
as w(ill as rjifhuit our moods, (}nu)tions and health.''* 
(c) A much greater acc(;ptaiice of all kinds of j)sv- 
chic |)h(uioniena in tlu; ev(?rv(lav liv(\s of p(M)pl(\ Un- 
known to \\\v. g(]n(^ral public [hv.vv. i\rv. now many 
scientists around the world who arc? trying to find 
n(nv paradii'ais for und(?rstan(iing what is obviously 
a coming synthesis between physics, nnsticism and 
\hv. paranormal.-" (d) Alternative forms of h(\aling to 
\V(]stern medicine including psychic healing, homtio- 
patbic rtmiedies. ^ach remedies, acupunctures acu- 
pressure}, sonopunciure. color thc^rapy, and mag- 
netic htialing. These and oth(;r tluira|)ies in many in- 
stan(u\s are centurifjs old and wvM f)rov(Mi for their 
validity. How(?ver tluiy ar(i litthj known in tin? W(\st 
l)ecaus(? of the monopoly ex(]rt(ul by standard m(uli- 
cinci and th(j larg(? drug com|)anies.'' 

All of tlui abov(» taken togijthijr suggiist changes 
that are going to hav(i the most profound c^Jfects on 
our world views and values, th(j way w(^ dcifine prob- 
lems and visualize? our pot(intial. and [ho ways we 
criiate relationships with our social/t(M:hnical tools, 
Mor(i and mor(^ peopUi. I beli(JV(i. nrv. going to (hs- 
cov(^r th(i d(Mip and abichng harmonicas of the? uni- 
y(M'S(^; {\m \ncnn\'\h\v. powiTS for human development 
thai ar(^ at our fiisposal: that m the main wo have 
tak(?n a n(igative and pessimistic v'w.w of human 
naturti. W(; ar(i. in short, on the v(irg(i of a Coperni- 
f:al revolution in f:fmsciousn(\ss that could truly lead 
to a n(iw ag(;; to a whole nijw vision on starship 
earth. We can't d(^fin(» this vision in advance? but I 
l)(ili(iV(i w(; can se(i its geniiral outlines and fiuil the 
mov(?m(Mit of its en(irgy. What future; historians may 
lab(;l this vision is unimjiortant to us now. I call it the 
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Aquarian Vision. Perhaps the astrological implira- 
tions will bother or conii;se some people. To me. the 
Aquarian Age symbolizes the ending of a super- 
industrial consciousness and the beginning of a 
whole new cenlrality of values in human affairs. 

In my view this .^ge is not fixed in advance or fore- 
ordaintjd in some cosmic srjnse. Rather, for ninny 
reasons, historical ard otherwise. 1 believf) the 
potential for in Aquarian Age is oj)en to us and for 
awhile we will have the (ipportunity to actualize it. 
Part of the power inherent in this opportunity is not 
that everyone will become a mystic but that the 
evolution of human consciousness nevertheless can 
be accelerated greatly during the coming decades. 

Looking Through an Aquarian Lens: 
World Affairs and Literacy 

Let us ask at this point what an Aquarian lens 
would show about the future that the superindus- 
trial Ions would not have presented to us. If an 
Aquarian Age evolves I believe, among other things, 
it would mean: (1) A breaking up of large power 
centers as they are currently represented in the 
huge transnational corporations. In their place 
would come non-profit, global security structures 
whose purposes are to arbitrate conflict and pro- 
mote global cooperation and social justice. (2) Small- 
er corporations as basic units of production would 
inevitably dominate the economic scene. Similarly, 
smaller but largely self-sufficient regions would 
emerge around the earth; regions that enjoy amica- 
ble relationships with each other; and between 
which there would be relatively little movement of 
physical goods but a high degree of information 
transfer. (3) These changes would certainly ho 
accompan.c^d hy a movement away from the super- 
industrial growth ethic, excessive materialism, and 
"high energy** attitudes and tools. There would be 
much less replacement of meaningful human labor 
by high energy tools. Instead, there would be a major 
dependence on low energy or intermediate technolo- 
gies. Cottage industries and craft-based economic 
jfystems would be at least as equally honored as in- 
dustrial systems. For those regions that chose a 
more industrial approach, certain technologies in 
any event would be automatically eliminated such as 
super tankers, nuclear generating plants and strip 
mining. The relationships between people and their 
social/technical tools would be "convivial** in the 
sense Ivan Illich uses this term."' 

An Aquarian Vision is not anti-technology, anti- 
institutional, nor does it seek to go back to some 
earlier pre-industrial society. Technology will still 
be of great importance but the kinds of tools and the 
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consciousness that uses these tools will be different. 
In its simplest terms, the industrial era represented 
a particular kind of experiment with technology in 
which we believed technological slaves could re- 
placf) enduring human functions. An Aquarian con- 
scionsn*»ss sees the folly in this and offtirs yet an- 
otlu;i till of experiment with technology— on(^ in 
which -cial/tfH:hnic:al tools ar(^ ktjpt within saff* 
limits; . vhich ptjrsonal creativity and tlu^ (Muiuring 
kinds of Inings people have always (iom^ for (»ach 
oth(M' are greatly enhanced. 

But now. still looking through (uir A(iuarian lens, 
what might we see and say about the educated per- 
son UT the literacy appropriate for an Aquarian Age. 
What I will do is suggest some areas in which I be- 
lieve people will need to be literaie for the future. 
These areas will not he in any particular order nor 
will there he any attempt to define a curriculum. 
Rather. I will simoh' present some ideas about liter- 
acy I feel arfj ';rrnsijtent vviih an Aquarian Age. The 
implications for home (^oon^, nics education will be 
quite obvious 1 ti^nV. 

1 . Lo'A* F.riVvyy 7 cols. \ Relieve no one would grad- 
uate frorr. any formal ph^u^e of schooling with(uit an 
intiraate kncwledge oi* windmills, solar cells, fish 
farms, methane generators, ccimposting toilets and 
the other low energy tools that can be used for food 
^^and energy production. These tools are relatively in- 
expensive, can be made widely available, are easy 
to share, repair and use. are safe, non-violent to the 
environment and encourage def:entralized. self- 
sufl'icient systems. These tools provide excellent 
opportunities to teach math, history and other aca- 
demic knowledge as well as cooperation, problem 
solving and decision making. But there is en even 
further incentive. As I mentioned earlier, we cannot 
afford our current model of school much longer 
which means wo are going to have to find much sim- 
pler, less expensive ways of teaching peciple in the 
future. I have advised many school administrators, 
teachers anri parents that if they seriously encour- 
aged involvement with the low energy tools, a school 
could ill a couple years be producing one-third or 
more of the ehictrical energy it uses through wind- 
mills built by the students themselves. A school 
coulfi also produce all of the food it needs by summer 
gardens, greenhouses and enclosed fish farms. 

There are also many additional kinds of low 
energy tools that would be useful in other areas of 
living. In health care, for example, the literate per- 
son of the future will have a working knowledge of 
.'iltf^rnative healing therapies, a thorough under- 
standing of the body and how it works, anri be able 
to use mrjthodologies .as disparite as taking blood 
pressure, bio-ffiedback to control inttirnal processes, 
mciditation to reduce pain and hasten healing, and 
perhaps even examination of auras. It will hi\ a com- 
mcm experience for literate people to rtisponsibly 
share and teach one another about tools of he.al- 
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ing.-^ The same will be true for the luols of learning. 
In short, being able to use low enpr?;y tools in all 
aspects of life will be an importar; part of literacy 
foi the future. 

2. Pm)/)Jr' LoyfiJfios. Holpiuq people to emphasize 
loyalties to each other more than to large institutions 
will bo a funciamtnital part of Aquarian literacy. 
This means bringing l)af:k a lot of old fashionoci 
virtues such as honesty, integrity, faithfulness, keep- 
ing promises, cooperation, trust; the belief that 
people are basically happier when they can care for 
and depend on one another; that enduring human 
functions cannot given over to huge technologies 
and aiionymous institutions without destroying the 
very life )f a culture. 

3. De.sire io PersonolJy MnAe. People cannot be 
totally self-reliant but they c:an learn to personally 
make or do rather than have a constant reliance on 
the pre-packaged services of huge institutions. 1 
mean here an instinctive, habitual attitude in which 
one's first response when a need presents itself is to 
ask what one can do or make to satisfy that need. 
Certainly this implies a value system in all areas of 
life in which there is lees acceptance of giving one- 
self over to the expert's decision and less use of the 
ready made professional service versus what people 
can do for themselves. 

4. New HenWiy Constructs. Although it is often 
said that one of our major problems today is infor- 
mation and decision overloads. I believe the real 
issue lies much deeper. It is not an overload we have 
but confusion in trying to process 20th century data 
through reality constructs out of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. We need new constructs to understand 
our world on the eve of the 21st century. What will 
they be? Spoceship earth? Plnnetfiry citizenshij)? 
B\oen{ir^y? (A more basic form of energy that ac- 
counts for both physical and psychic phenomena.) 
Cosmic heoJth? (An awareness that health means 
being in harmony with one's spirit, mind, emotions 
and physical body: that all physical disease is but a 
symptom of and clue to a deeper internal dishar- 
mony.) The development and teaching of these new 
constructs is probably the most exciting challenge in 
education today. 

5. SeJ/-cle/ined Work. Another very important 
area of learning will be for one to discover a work to 
do in life. By work to do I mean a personal space in 
which one tests oneself and finds an area of com- 
petency; in which a sense of style, judgment and 
craft can be exercised; in which one produces some- 
thing more enduring, something to be used rather 
than used up.^* Whether one's work is being a 
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teacher, a healer, a peacemaker or explorer, i: is 
something that can't be comple ' \ in less than a life- 
time. On the other hand, a job is sunply how you earn 
money. Ideally, both job and work will be the same. 
Most crucial, however, is to have a work to do in life 
even if one has many jobs or sometimes no job at all. 

To discover this work to cio in life young people 
will have to have real responsibilities and real 
opportunities to be productive. At > ^oson' A^e wfnit 
young people but we flon't need them for the mainte- 
nan('e of society. The only responsibility they are 
allowed to have for the first quarter to a third of 
their lives is to be a learner in school. This may 
serve well the development of a superindustrial 
mentalitv but .such a system would be very much out 
of place in an Aquarian society. 

6. Leisure as fhe Center nf Life. To the classical 
mind, the purpose or end of work was to enter into 
leisure. To the superindustrial mind, the purpos j of 
leisure is to enter into work, or perhaps more accur- 
ately, job. In other words, we are expected to use 
our leisure to rest and amuse us so we can return to 
our job. In the ancient world, leistire was an attitude 
of mind independent of time; the doing of something 
for its own sake; a kind of detachment that allowed 
one to see deeper orders of harmony because one 
was not enslaved by the world. Leisure, in effect, 
said something about your whole life and character. 
By contrast, to the modern mind, leisure is what one 
does in some time block away from job— usually 
recreation and entertainment. Not surprisingly 
then, but Sfidly, we hear educators often say we 
need to help young people learn to use their "leisure 
time productively" — an outcome hardly desirable 
even if possible. Small wonder then there is so much 
dis-ease in our civilization because productivity and 
amusement are substituted for authentic leisure. 

Leisure in the Aquarian Age will mean under- 
standing that leisure is the center of life, the very 
basis of culture, and it is only when one is in leisure 
that the most profound truths can be seen. Tomor- 
row's educated person will understand that sickness 
always comes to one deprived of leisure for any 
length of time.^"' 

7. The C{\p{\c\{y U) be Centered. The great think- 
ers of Western civilization always understood there 
were two ways to know: (1 ) rational discourse or dis- 
cursive reasoning in which one slowly, indirectly. 
categoriz,ed. analyzed, compared, abstracted and 
went logically from premise to conclusion. And (2) a 
direct, immediate perception of the thing known be- 
yond intellect and reasoning: what we call religious 
inspiration or creative flashes in which the veil of 
reality parts momentarily and we see things as they 
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truly are. In the superindustrial consciousness in- 
ordinate weight is placed on rational ways to know. 
In the Aquarian Age. rationality will still be impor- 
tant as always, but it will be balanced and comple- 
mented by one's intuitive faculties. Important train- 
ing will thus be to help people loarn to quiet the intel- 
lect and open up to the inner self; a development of 
one's poetic and irrational ways of knowing. Thus, 
it will be commonplace for the literate person of the 
future to know how to meditate— to be centered. 

8. Unify 0/ All Eenliiy. This capacity to be cen- 
tered is also crucial to helping people see the unity 
of all reality: how all things are connected and inter- 
related; how the health of our natural environment 
is involved with the health of our body and spirit. 
The educated person in the Aquarian Age will read- 
ily understand what Francis Thompson meant when 
he spoke of the connection between a falling leaf and 
a distant star. 

9. Long-Term Per.spect]ves. Having a work to do in 
life, being able to enter into true leisure where one 
can be centered and perceive the unity of all reality, 
permits people to bring long-term social, economic, 
environmental and spiritual perspectives to per- 
sonal and social decision making. In an Aquarian 
Age gone will be the short-term gt:ins and crass situ- 
ational ethics of a superindustrial world view. 

10. Openness to New fleveJafJon. And finally, it 
will be important for people to understand there is 
an ongoing revelation about the ultimate questions 
of human existence. This means, at a minimum level, 
being open to the new paradigms and syntheses of 
knowledge taking place and where these might lead 
us. 

Many other knowledges, attitudes and skills, of 
course, will be necessary too. including such basics 
as the 3 R*s and other kinds of competencies you 
routinely deal with in your curricula. Nevertheless. 
I hope even this brief listing suggests the range of 
literacy for the future. I believe tomorrow's literacy 
spectrum will be seen as extending from the cogni- 
tive, affective and psycho-motor on the one hand to 
the psychic/mystical on the other. In my listing I 
have tended to speak more of the psychic/mystical 
end of the spectrum because this is the end we 
seldom talk about in education and which we now 
need to emphasize. 

What I hope is also evident about this new literacy 
is the impact it will have on all aspects of family life 
and parenting, and therefore all aspects of present 
day education. Tomorrow's educated person will be 
a much more sensitive, caring and aware person; 
someone less subject to propaganda and political 
persuasion, less attracted to newness and bigness 
for its own sake; someone who views wealth in less 
materialistic terms; someone more demanding of 
quality products and quality relationships between 
people; much more conscious of global priorities and 
needs; someone who rejects racial bias, sex-role 



stereotyping and large anonymous institutions; and 
someone intensely interested in personally fulfilling 
work and how to maintfiin a rich and diverse family 
and community life. 

Preparing this educated person will be the mfijor 
task for the balance of the century as the new global 
vision takes more definite shape and penetrates our 
consciousness. I believe the inspiring forctis oper- 
fiting even now from this vision will assist us in this 
task and guide our efforts. 

Conclusion and Some Final Notes About the Literate 
Person Needed for Tomorrow 

Let me close now by summarizing what I have 
tried to share with you. The superindustrial dream 
is dying and with it many of our traditional notions of 
what literacy signifies and what it means to be edu- 
cated. (The older dream, let us remember, was a 
noble venture and one that had many elements «md 
accomplishments of which we can be proud.) In its 
place a new vision is slowly emerging even though it 
may be accompanied by much strife and uncer- 
tainty. I have called this new vision the Aquarian 
Age. This age symbolizes a whole new centrality of 
values in human affairs on a global scale and a 
major step forward in human consciousness — all 
pointing toward a new definition of literacy. 

While we cannot know our visions in advance, we 
can. I feel, see their vague outlines or at least evi- 
dence that a new vision may be emerging. The char- 
acteristics of this new vision for our times seem to 
be; an expanded awareness, oneness of all reality, 
international cooperation, social justice, peace, 
flowing information networks linking people every- 
where, synergy between Ej^stern modes of con- 
sciousness and Western pragmatism, a desire for 
smallness in all aspects of life, and exciting new 
syntheses of knowledge bringing together modern 
physics, mysticism, the paranormal and healing— all 
leading to new paradigms and thought models we 
can only dimly perceive now. 

The implications of all this for us as educators are 
that there are some very specific knowledges, atti- 
tudes and skills we need to help people develop now 
for life in this new age. Some of these knowledges, 
attitudes and skills we can probably teach within 
our existing schools and curricula. The real chal- 
lenge however is to explore more fully this new liter- 
acy and the new models of school needed for the 
future. I believe everything I have said here this 
morning about images of the future, the emergence 
of a new vision, and literacy skills for the future 
applies with added force to people like yourselves 
who are concerned with the quality of family life. 
You have the opportunity during the coming years to 
make the new age literacy one of your primary con- 
cerns and in so doing to bring a freshness and hope 
back into education that we haven't seen in a long 
time. 
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As we all pursue this challenge I believe we will 
discover that the educated person of tomorrow will 
be a rather unique kind of person in the history of 
human affairs; not a saint by any means because 
certainly some of the cussedness of human nature 
will still bo with us: but someone nevertheless much 
nK^ro in harmony with him/herself, his/hor fellow 
human beings, his/hor natural environmont and his/ 
her psychic/mystic capacities. In (issonco. tomor- 
row's educated person will be quite different from 
the person that evolved out of our superindustrial 
consciousness. As others have said — a nation that 
hates war will never find peace. Because we hate 
war we spend over 100 billion dollars each year on 
military programs, and we develop ever more insidi- 



ous ways to kill. Only a nation that loves peace will 
find peace. The same applies to people. The literate 
person of the Aquarian Age will be a lover of peace 
not a hater of war. poverty, inefficiency or the other 
things we lofirned to hate in the superindustrifil con- 
sciousness. 

Perhaps the most exciting thing is that boc{)ming 
this new educated peirson is not reserved f{)r future 
g(Hi(U'ations or young people. It is open to everyone 
of us here in this room this very niinutti if we choose 
it and fire willing to open ourselves up to its possi- 
bilities. 

Thank you verv much for letting me share my 
ideas this morning. Much Peace and Light to all of 
you. 
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This presentation will comment on the affective 
domain in three areas— family, work and education. 
It will also suggest ways to become reacquainted as 
adults to the feelings we had to abandon in our early 
years. 

Our earliest education comes from our families. In 
order to recapture what we learned about feelings 
as a child, it is helpful to complete the following 
sentences: 

• As a young child, when I had affectionate feelings 
I was expected to . . . 

• As a young child when I had angry feelings I was 
expected to . . . 

• As a young child, when I was fearful I was ex- 
pected to . . . 

• As a young child, when I cried I was expected 
to. . . 

In general, both men and women recall that ani- 
mals or grandparents responded more often to affec- 
tion than parents did: hardly anyone could recall 
being angry; angry feeHngs were unacceptable: gen- 
erally as children they were talked out of fear— told 
to **be brave/* or **it really isn't scary** — and crying 
was OK if you were physically hurt, or if a goldfish 
died. Otherwise, boys were told to stop, and girls 
were sent to their rooms until they had stopped. For 
both boys and girls it was assumed that you were un- 
able to work on whatever was bothering them until 
the tears had stopped; then they could talk about it. 
As a result today, most adults don't know they can 
cry and talk at the same time, and they have even 
lost touch with the feelings behind the tears— anger, 
sadness, frustration, fear, delight. 

These early responses to expression of feelings 
are brought with us into the working world asadults. 
The business world is not considered a place where 
feelings can be expressed. Men see tears as a sign of 
weakness and consider anyone who cries as some- 
one who is falling apart, and women save their tears 
for the Women *s Room. 

Other areas of the affective domain — fear, affec- 
tion, anger— are not much more acceptable, with 
anger being a modest exception. But since for many 
adults anger was ruled out as unacceptable so early, 
it is very difficult even to recognize that feeling and 
to use it constructively. 



*Sufnmary of n presentation at tho Confcirenco on Current Con- 
cerns in Home Economics Education on April 17. 1978. 



What happens to us as adults when we discount 
emotions as one of the ingredients in a transaction? 
It helps to increase misunderstandings and to con- 
fuse communications. We smile while talking about 
boing enraged: expressions of warmth are mis- 
understood: we are even suspicious of compliments. 
After awhile it becomes difficult to capture a feeling 
—and when asked how one feels, one replies with a 
thought. What we learned at home we act out at 
work. And much of our early learnings were rein- 
forced through our education. 

How much encouragement in the classrooms is 
there to share feelings of fear, affection, anger, con- 
fusion? As boys and girls loday begin to struggle 
with new behaviors and work in new areas, can they 
share some of their concerns about entering into un- 
familiar activities and some of their confusions and 
their excitement? Is it possible to include in the 
problem-solving process the affective area so that 
children can talk and cry. can be angry and think, 
and can stay in touch with a part of them that will be 
instrumental in their future transactions? Whether 
or not they know how to understand their feelings, 
they will always have to deal with them. And if they 
can learn that feelings are acceptable, then these 
feelings will be available to them to help understand 
their reactions to people and situations and will be 
able to help them make more congruent choices. 

You are teaching those who vail be teachers of 
others— both at home and in the schools. Can you 
help them to integrate their thoughts, /eeJings and 
behavior and achieve internal and external congru- 
ency? So often we have been taught to think one 
way. feel another, and behave ambiguously. Our 
socialization indicates times and places for the 
appropriate expression of feelings. It's helpful to be 
clear enough to be able to make these choices, and 
not to be so disconnected from our feelings that we 
are unaware of when we are behaving inappropri- 
ately—at the wrong time, to the wrong person. If we 
are disconnected, we avoid actions that would 
frighten us: we don't take advantage of new situ- 
ations: don't take risks: we avoid people who anger 
us or to whom we are attracted. And we often have 
little empathy for the feelings of others. 

The NTL Institute, a 31-year-old training and con- 
sulting organization, has been offering opportunities 
for adults to become clear once again on the feelings 
they have and help them to learn how to express 



these to oneself and to others. Also. NTL» through 
experiential learning, gives adults an opportunity to 
experience feelings (off-the-job) and to learn how to 
integrate them with their thoughts and behaviors. 
Through a process of sharing one*s reactions to 
others* behaviors. NTL helps us to educate one an- 
other on how clearly we communicate to each other 
what we wish to— e.g.. if in accepting an assignment 
we are scared, and that affects our performance, it 
is important to share that. Or if I feel good when 
working with you. why not let you know? 

Most of our early learning at home and at school is 
to disconnect us from the affective domain. Educa- 
tion should be a chance to integrate ideas and feel- 
ings, and you have an opportunity to do that for 
those who will be the educators in the years ahead. 
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My theme for this afternoon centers on account- 
ability, but before reminding you of some of the pres- 
sures that we as educators are facing in this arena. I 
would like to step back and try to examine some of 
the reasons why we are being subjected to demands 
by our masters in the community and by our legisla- 
tors to do a more effective job than they see us doing 
with America's youth. While I am far from certain 
about the real reason why schools are coming under 
special scrutiny today, there are at least several 
possibilities. My purpose in trying to mention some 
of these possibilities this afternoon is that as we re- 
spond to pressures from state legislatures for better 
**performance** in teacher education programs, it is 
as useful to be knowledgeable about some of the rea- 
sons for these pressures as it is to react intelligently 
to the particular form these pressures take. It is im- 
portant. I think, to try to respond to the spirit as well 
as to the letter of the charges directed against us. 

One area of concern, and it is a very general one. 
is that we are disturbed as a society by what we see 
in youtli. We are disturbed by our crime rate: we are 
disturbed by drug addiction; we are disturb od by the 
general malaise in the youth culture that is reflected 
to us in the popular media. The reasoning goes that 
schools, after all, are a prime agency, if not iha 
prime agency, that reaches all young people (or 
almost all young people) and the schools should be 
held to account for aspects or characteristics of 
youth that we see as undesirable or even destructive 
of the larger societal fabric. 

There is another school of thought. Schools have 
fallen short of our expectations. School people have 
been the first to claim that they can play a major 
role in helping this nation to address critical social 
problems. When our critical social problem was 
seen in the late 1950's and the early 1960's as edu- 
cating enough bright youngsters so that we can move 
ahead of the Russians in the space and defense race, 
schools were willing to take on the responsibility of 
moving America ahead (and the money that went 
with it) by training more scientists and engineers. 
And when the spotlight shifted a few years later to 
the distressing problems of racial bias in the United 
States, schools claimed that they could make a con- 
tribution here, too, if we gave them the money to do 
so. Indeed the public gave the schools considerable 
responsibility for helping to alleviate these prob- 
lems. Whether it was **career education** or **back 
to the basics.** or what have you, schools accepted 



the challenge. Then, the American public, as is its 
disconcerting habit, looked back a few years later 
and noted that we still have tremendous problems of 
racial prejudice in the United States, we still have 
pockets of grinding poverty, both in urban and rural 
areas. In some schools our youngsters are not learn- 
ing some of what we consider basic as well as they 
should. Youngsters are not being prepared, we are 
told, for careers the way they should be. Yet the 
schools took the funds, even asked for the funds, to 
ameliorate some of these profound social problems. 
So there was a sense of disappoinment bred of a per- 
ception of expectations unmet. Now you and I might 
discuss at some length whether or not the schools 
did or did not make a positive contribution in those 
areas. I. for one. would maintain that they did. 
Nevertheless, for a variety of reasons, the public 
seems certain of the fact that there are expecta- 
tions, even responsibilities, that have been unmet. 

There is another line of reasoning. Schools are 
seen and always have been seen, not as instruments 
for social change but as instruments for conserva- 
tion of social values. As the schools assumed re- 
sponsibility for solving major societal problems, they 
began to be seen by a large segment of the public as 
more suspect, as not reflecting the values of local 
communities. Rather they were using tax funds to 
change those local communities. This perception 
damaged the credibility of the schools in the eyes of 
a significant portion of the population, according to 
this line of reasoning. I think, personally, the evi- 
dence is impressive here. Several Americans and 
some investigators from other countries have com- 
pleted important studies recently in looking at the 
relationship between the school and community. 
They find, by and large, that schools are even more 
central to the social fabric in a given community 
than we might have imagined. It is resented deeply 
when local schools are expected to reflect major 
changes to advance larger societal goals. Schools 
are seen by some people in local communities as 
striving for the wrong goals. 

A paradox, perhaps: How do you advance the 
larger social good, such as integrating the races, 
and at the same time honor local community values? 
It is this tension that we see in demonstrations 
against bussing in Boston and many other places. 
This tension has helped to damage the picture that 
people have of the schools in the country. The rapid 
growth of non-public schools for young children is 



somolhing that many of us question. Yet, if you honor 
completely local values, local purposes for the 
schools, there is no question that you are advancinj^ 
racism and you are doing some other things that are 
for the broader society unwise. 

These are just some of the lines of thought that one 
delects. I am sure you detect others that might be be- 
hind the demands of the schools for a greater degree 
of accountability. 

There is a much more skeptical line of reasoning. 
Some of my colleagues say accountability pressures 
have little to do u^ith any of this, but rather with 
money. The country is in trouble economically, and 
we are looking for ways to rationalize a reduction of 
educational expenditures. One way to rationalize re- 
duction of educational expenditures is to narrow the 
purview of the schools. The way to get schools to 
focus on fewer things is to build up a strong account- 
ability movement stressing "basics." This is not the 
first time in the history of the world that this has 
happened. Go back to the last century in the United 
Kingdom, to the payment-by-results movement that 
took hold in Victorian Britain. Gladstone, the Prime 
Minister, was helping the country see its way 
through the horrible economic aftermath of the Cri- 
mean War. And so he said that schools should be 
supported to the degree that they helped children 
succeed in doing better on tests of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Go back and read Matthew Arnold, 
who was an inspector of schools in Britain at the 
time, about the narrowing effect of that particular 
accountability movement on the curriculum of Brit- 
ish schools. Matthew Arnold's views are as appro- 
priate today as they were then. I think, in helping us 
look with caution on some resulVs of an accountabil- 
ity mLvement that seems to start with the assump- 
tion that educational expenditure be reduced. [I 
think it is in the Kappa Delta Pi journal that Gene 
Glass has a very brief piece on Matthew Arnold and 
the results of that last, major round of accountabil- 
ity.) Some say we recently have been through a hor- 
rible war and our country is not in great shape eco- 
nomically. The doiiar is plunging. Demographically 
the number of youngsters is down. What we have to 
do is to find ways as legislators, in the various state 
capitals, to reduce expenses. All of these are back- 
drop for the central question of how to reduce 
spending monies. 

My purpose in detailing some of thesecontributing 
elements to the pressures we see now for greater 
accountability is to encourage all of us to think about 
what people mean as well as what they say when 
they criticize the schools. Maybe we can respond in 
a responsible way. The pressures for accountability 
take many forms. In Michigan, they are trying to 
assure that in a specified set of subjects children are 
achieving at certain levels on statewide examina- 
tions. These examinations are not offered in all 
fields. We know a great deal about what happens to 
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the curriculum when a testing movement takes firm 
hold. Over time, the curriculum reflects the l(!Sls. 
If certain subjects do not lend themselves lu the 
kinds of testing models that are employed broadly, 
those subjects tend to diminish in importance in the 
curriculum. Not only that, but 1 would arg^uj if 1 had 
the time that even in the areas in which the testing is 
done, there is a troublesome narrowing effect on the 
curriculum. 

I am a former science teacher. Some of the most 
important understandings in the field of science are 
the most difficult to test. The big ideas in science 
such as equilibrium, successive approximation, 
randomness, and symmetry are extraordinarily 
sophisticated. Understanding is built up increment- 
ally by seeing how these broad concepts operate in 
specific situations that arise in the laboratory, that 
arise in classroom discussions, or that arise outside 
the scho(jl. Because we don't know how to test ade- 
quately children's understanding of these broad 
ideas (I make the assumption that there are similar 
ideas in home economics for which we don't know 
how to test well), our curriculum narrows to the 
elements with which we have most experience: basi- 
cally testing for recall of specific factual informa- 
tion. I do not mean to suggest that recall of specific 
factual information is not important; it often is. But 
most teachers of science argue that it is not the sole 
aim of science teaching. 

Furthermore, how do you pre-specify curriculum 
(to meet the demands of testing programs) without 
greatly limiting the latitude of the teacher to empha- 
size points that he or she thinks important when 
those points arise? All of us know that some of the 
most effective teaching goes on when unexpected 
and unplanned things happen. You and I might agree 
that it is important for 8- or 9-year-olds to learn 
something about the importance of sportsmanship. 
Yet it is one thing to plan a lesson on sportsmanship, 
and it is quite another to take the opportunity of 
some unexpected event in a classroom or on a play- 
ground for a 2nd or 3rd grade teacher to teach the 
same point. The same thing, exactly the same thing 
happens in scientific areas. When a youngster work- 
ing with a mealworm comes across a certain prob- 
lem associated vdth investigating animal behavior, 
that is the time to emphasize that particular line of 
thought. Highly-structured curricula with a sophisti- 
cated testing program tend to militate against this 
kind of spontaneous opportunity and so, I submit, 
weaken the curriculum. 

We have seen the effect of this influence foryears. 
In teacher education, the form that it has taken is 
the so-called competency-based or performance- 
based teacher education program that enjoyed quite 
a flurry of attention a few years ago. The movement, 
as you well know, affects the home economics field 
as well as my ov^. The object is to list the compe- 
tencies, or, to use an earlier term, the behavioral 
9/ 



objcdivtiH. tlial Ihr? curricuhim is (jxpucJiMi U) pro- 
molfi and then build a pro.^ram that n.'fhjclH thosi? 
activities Htiuiimts nnod to dovnlnp tlu? prnHpcjcilicMl 
behaviors. The problnm is: Do \v(» know mon? than 
we know how to dosrribo? 

I do think wo havn to bo acrounlablo to oursolvos. 
and WG havo to be atTcountablt} tfi the public. But oni; 
troublfisome aspect about the form the a(u:ount- 
abihty movement is taking in education today, is 
that, like so many other things, it is becoming an 
initiative of the government. Government doesn't 
discriminate well if one values local fiifferencos. 
Government is not finely tuned to the specific 
stren.qths of a particular third .iiradn t(}at:her. It 
tends to treat everyone the same. While my vision is 
no clearer than that of most people on this topic. I 
think we need to concern ourselves, more perhaps 
than we have as a profession, about the kind of 
activities we would foster among ourselves in order, 
first, to be accountable to ourselves and then to try 
to help the communities of legislators, and the public 
at large, understand the ways in which we are 
taking our responsibilities seriously. I don't know all 
the ways people in the home economics education 
field help one another, but my model of accountabil- 
ity is based in part on meetings like this one. We are 
convened as a voluntary association of knowledge- 
able people talking about the kinds of practices, the 
kinds of standards, that we hope to strive for in im- 
proving practice. Attendance at a professional meet- 
ing represents time freely given in order to improve 
one's self. The general public. I think, should know 
more about what motivates people to engage in this 
kind of activity and what the public benefits are. We 
need also to be more articulate with ourselves and 
with others, lest people fear, and 1 am afraid they 
do. that we are not taking our responsibilities seri- 
ously. 

When they have this perception, we fall into 
terminology like accountability rather than responsi- 
bility. It is not an insignificant difference. Account- 
ability is a term dravsm from bookkeeping. It reflects 
the kind of mentality that suggests one must keep 
careful records of what people are doing, partly be- 
cause they are not to be trusted. The words we 
choose to describe what we are doing are seldom 
accidental. They almost always have some hidden or 
not-so-hidden meaning. ^^Accountability** implies 
lack of trust. I guess 1 would like to help devise ap- 
proaches that are clever enough to demonstrate to 
concerned citizens the seriousness with which we 
take our professional responsibilities and at the 
same time to show the effectiveness of what we are 
doing. I think we have much to learn. One reason we 
may have fallen as heavily as we have into a testing 
pattern to demonstrate our accountability is that we 
are persuaded that scores on tests tell us a great 
deal, and that we can improve them. Test scores are 
thought to be a powerful persuader of the people 
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wlio control our budgets. Hut I am not sfj sure. Thero 
are nianv wavs that each of us gains information. 
(Juantitativo data fr(jm research is but one way. I 
d(»n*t want to hr. undtjrstood as having said sucii 
data are not important in helping us and iielping 
others to understaiui how well children are dtjing in 
school, but 1 do submit that there are other ways to 
hfflp pijople to understanfi: I think that there are 
othf3r ways to make boards of education, state legis- 
lators, and federal legislators, comprehend what we 
do. As I listen to "education talk" by my representa- 
tives in the State legislature. I am impressed by the 
frefiuoncy with which they use personal anecdotes. 
Something has happenefi to tlu;ir (children they want 
you to know. Something happened to the children of 
a relative that disturbs them. They heard a story 
from a school principal. Personal anecdotes for 
these men and women can be powerful molders of 
public opinion in my view. If I have any suggestion to 
offer this afternoon, it is that in addition to inform- 
ing our public through quantitative data, through 
survey research, about what we are doing in the 
schools, we also learn how to use the highly individ- 
ualistic story. It often is more powerful than trying 
to describe everything that is going on. If you can tell 
the story of one child, and what happened to that 
child, in a given classroom, what a certain teacher 
did. you might have influence beyond your expecta- 
tions. This week the holocaust is being portrayed on 
television. The producers in three or four evenings 
are trying to cover everything. I can't help but feel 
that one or two instances, well presented, might con- 
vey a more revealing picture. We often can do better 
in portraying events by particularizing. 

Try it as you talk v^th your board members. Try 
talking about individual children and what is hap- 
pening to them, partly as the result of your teaching. 
I think it is an important way to tell a story. (Hazel 
Spitze does it all the time in helping to educate me 
about the Home Economics Education Division and 
the Department of Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion in the College of Education at the University of 
Illinois.) What is this one doing? What is that one 
doing? My assumption, and I suppose it will be my 
concluding point, is that if you are helping people to 
understand a particularized event you are probably 
reflecting more of the breadth of your ov^ profes- 
sional judgment than if you are giving them abstract 
summaries. (I'll soften that a bit and not say that 
individual portrayals should substitute for more 
abstract reports, but rather supplement them.) Com- 
plement your survey data about enrollments and 
grades and curriculum topics with stories of what 
specific youngsters are doing. To become account- 
able, let's try to use what influence we have so that 
our accountability attempts are based as much as 
possible on the full range of our professional judg- 
ment and belief. 





THE NIE EVALUATION OF CONSUMER 
AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 
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The review and evaluation of Consumer and 
Homemaking Education by the National Institute of 
Education has generated an enormous amount of 
interest and a certain degree of apprehension. 
There has been considerable discussion among lead- 
ers in Vocational Home Economics Education and 
perhaps needed changes in programs made. A major 
advantage of any evaluative process is the oppor- 
tunity to take a close look at existing conditions and 
**to get your house in order." I am convinced that 
Consumer and Homemaking Education will profit in 
every way by the NIE review and evaluation. Person- 
ally. I believe the findings of the studies will be posi- 
tive and will provide data that has long been needed 
by the Congress. Furthermore, I believe that before 
1982 we will eliminate the non-essentials in our pro- 
grams and stress the essential skills needed by both 
male and female homemakers. It is in this optimistic 
context tl at I will review first the Congressional 
mandates for the evaluation, the involvement of 
Home Economists in the process, the proposed study 
projects, and the five position papers. 

The Congressional Mandates 

Public Law 94-482, which is more commonly 
known as the Amendments of 1976. designates that 
NIE shall conduct a study of vocational education. 
The law reads. **the Institute shall undertake a thor- 
ough evaluation and study of vocational education 
programs, including such programs conducted by 
the States, and such programs conducted under the 
Vftociional Education Act of 1963. and other related 
programs conducted xmder the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act of 1973 and by the State 
Post-Secondary Commissions authorized by the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1972." 

The four studies that will be conducted as a result 
of this Congressional directive are: 

I. Distribution of Vocational Education Funds 

II. Compliance with the Applicable Laws of the 
United States 

III. Means of Assessing Program Quality and 
Effectiveness 

IV. Review and Evaluation of Consumer and 
Homemaking Education Programs 



Aleene A. Crn.ss 
. Home Economics Education 
University of Georgia 

The final reports are to be ready for submisjsion to 
Congress by Fall 1981. Home Economics Education 
will be evaluated in each of the first three studies as 
a component of Vocational Education whereas the 
fourth study is especially focused on consumer and 
homemaking education. 

Involvement of Home Economists 

The professional organizations (American Voca- 
tional Association. American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, and Home Economics Education Association) 
and the Program Specialist for Vocational Home 
Economics Education in the U.S. Office of Education 
have from the beginning made suggestions and had 
open communication with personnel in the National 
Institute of Education. For this privilege we owe 
thanks to Lois-ellin Datta and to others who work 
with her. 

The annual convention of AVA in December 1976 
which was held in Houston gave those of us present 
an opportunity to discuss the recently passed law in- 
cluding the evaluation component. Dr. Corinne 
Rieder of NIE came and spoke to the Home Econom- 
ics Division about the evaluation of Vocational Edu- 
cation and suggested that a liaison person from the 
Division be appointed. Dr. Camille Bell who was the 
Vice President of AVA for Home Economics asked 
me to serve as the liaison without knowing that I 
already knew Dr. Rieder and Dr. Lois-ellin Datta 
through another NIE/Vocational Education activity. 

My first activity as liaison was to arrange a meet- 
ing in February with Dr. Datta to discuss how we 
might be of assistance. She suggested that we submit 
names for the technical committee, the overall ad- 
visory group, and for authors of position papers. She 
also indicated the need for studies and curriculum 
material. Camille Bell, Janet Latham, and Bertha 
King went with me to talk to Dr. Datta. AHEA had a 
similar meeting and also had opportunity to make 
suggestions. The four of us who had talked with Dr. 
Datta narrowed a list of suggested persons compiled 
at a Kansas City meeting to the number that had 
been requested. These names with addresses and 
titles were typed in my office and sent to NIE. 

A letter was sent in May to all state supervisors of 
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nonsiimnr arui homoninkin^ oduriilion rn(iunsliii^ 
them lo sonci mirriruluni and ntlior nintnrials to Dr. 
Dnllfi. Tho result was excellent and indif:ated to NIK 
not only the quantity and quality of mntnrials hut 
also a willingness ta be of assistanoo. A request 
went lo selected teacher educators for copies of ro- 
soarch that evaluated program effectiveness. Al- 
Ihouj^h I think we teacher educators were as willinp 
as the state supervisors, unfortunately we did not 
have as much to share. Last Auj^ust Dr. Datta indi- 
cated a need for suggested sites to visit, and as a re- 
sult I wrote a selected number of state supervisors 
asking them to write Dr. Datta describing possible 
sites. Without exception, they responded. 

The five position papers were prepared by Ruth 
Hughes of Iowa State University. Diane Fassett of 
the National Association of Future Homemakers of 
America. Elizabeth Simpson of the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison. Aleene Cross of the University 
of Georgia, and the Research and Development Unit 
of the Ame; n Home Economics Association. 
These will be printed by NIE and will probably be 
available in the Fall. 

Elizabeth Simpson is the Home Economist on the 
overall advisory group. The technical committee for 
consumer and homemaking education consists of the 
home economics educators (Aleene Cross. Mary 
Kievit. lanet Latham. Gwendolyn Newkirk. and 
Tvy^la Shear), a state director, and a specialist in 
childhood and early adolescence. This group has re- 
acted to the study proposal by mail and telephone as 
well as in a two-day conference. Personally. I think 
our reactions have greatly influenced the study. We 
will be involved, probably at a meeting in June, with 
the researchers who are awarded contracts. NIE 
plans to utilize the technical committee on a continu- 
ing basis to assure excellence and appropriatfjnoss 
of the research procedures. 

The NIE staff has attended several national meet- 
ings. Dr. Datta spoke at a meeting called by USOE in 
Fort Worth. Dr. Marion Minot reported activities to 
date at AVA in Atlantic City. Both have met twice 
with the Vocational Home Economics Coalition of 
AHEA. AVA. and HEEA. Pilot site visits have been 
made in five slates. 

Those of us in the field have influenced the 
process and I believe will continue to have oppor- 
tunity for involvement. 

The Proposed Study Projects 

The Plan for the Study of Voc:ational Education is 
designed to result not only in the four specific 
studies but also in two products which are (1) a de- 
scription of the vocational education enterprise 
nationally — '*a fact book.** and (2) a systematic ac- 
count of the changes in vocational education that 
can be attributed to the Education Amendments Act 
of 1976. 



The stufiias proposeri for Consumor and Ilonin- 
making Efin(!ati(jn oxamino (1) tho oxtnnl lo which 
C&IIE programs are res|Donsive to tho requirenionls 
and inl(3nt of Federal legislation: jnui (2) the results 
of piirticipation in CScHE programs for the loarnars. 
The finriings of these studies, together with esti- 
mates of learner needs, will form tho basis for 
recommendations for improving anri redirecting 
fofiorally-funded CStHE programs. 

These objectives are consistent with Section 523 
(b) (1) which states that the study to he unriertaken 
by the NIE "shall include . . . (F) a review and evalu- 
ation of the effectiveness of programs funded unrier 
subpart 5 f)f Part A . . . and . . . mako refMjmnienfia- 
tion for the redirection and the improvement of pro- 
grams at all levels funded under such subpart.** 

Inquiries to be pursued will focus on the adminis- 
tration of C&HE programs at Federal, state, and 
local levels: on the correspondence between what is 
happening in the classroom and the intent of Federal 
legislation: and on the learners actually being served 
under the law. Findings from these inquiries will 
have implications for other parts of the study and. m 
turn, bo enriched by the research on the distribution 
of funds, compliance, and the means of assessing 
program quality and effectiveness. 

The studies that NIE proposes to conduct include: 

• An examination of what the Federal government 
does in fulfilling its responsibilities for review, 
monitoring, and leadership in C&HE. and of how 
and why Federal administration for C&HE has 
changed over time: 

• Analyses of how well the states f:arry out their 
management, leadership, and review functions in 
relation to the C&HE programs, with special refer- 
ence to the contributions of their Advisory Coun- 
cils on Vocational Education, the work of perti- 
nent state administrative personnel, and the allo- 
cation of funds to ancillary services intenderi to 
assure excellence and innovation: 

• A study of C&HE classes in a sample of schools de- 
signed to provide information on who is being 
taught, what is being taught in terms of learner 
needs, effectiveness of curricular and classroom 
teaching, and of the ways in which functions of 
management, review, and leadership are carried 
out locally: 

• A study of the impact of C&HE programs intended 
to develop consumer and parenting skills upon 
three groups of learners: young adolescents, 
school-age parents, and adults in economically 
depressed areas: and 

• An inquiry into the skills, information, and under- 
standing that individuals will need to act as intel- 
ligent consumers and competent homemakers in 
the future, and into the sources and quality of in- 
formation on consumer and homemaking functions 
available to different groups of people. 

The findings of these several studies and inquiries 
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will provido i\ui IjnsiH lor Hii^'^MiHlioiis on "Ihn rcj- 
(lir(M!li(m niul iniprovDinniir' offlSdlM prd^M-niiiH and 
mIho liolp niiHwor (pKJstioiis lliut liavd honii rnisod 
about llin piirpasos, location, nstis. and lovol oT ImuI- 
orfil support. 

A rocurrcmt quostion is \vlioth()r fodorally-lundod 
C&HF proj»rams pr()vitlt» a tlistinctivo i\m\ noodnd 
function in thu ofhicational system, and, if so, 
whothor this should ho afifioniplishod Hiron^di voca- 
tional education le^Mslation. Embedded in this policy 
issue are a number of questions, such fis: What 
would be the consequences for C&HH, if Federfd 
vocational (Klucation funds wore no longer availa- 
bl(j? What would the conseriuences be if the provi- 
sions in subpart 5 were modified with respect to 
purposes, who should be servcul. and levels of fund- 
ing? 

There is no doubt about the intentions of the law. 
The content of federally-funded programs is to be 
shaped by current national and local economic, 
social, and cultural conditions and needs, includinj^ 
the need to prepare men and women for the dual 
roles of homemaker and vvfige earner. The programs 
are to be available to a wide spectrum of the popula- 
tion, but especially to those who might be expected 
to know the least about consumer and homemaking 
functions and be more vulnerable to the costs of 
imprudent consumer decisions or incompetent home- 
making. The programs are expected to contribute to 
improving the quality of home environments, family 
life, and consumer decisions. Finally", through the 
ancillary services made available for all home- 
making education programs. Federal funds are ex- 
pected to have catalytic effects in improving the 
appropriateness and excellence of non-federally 
funded C&HE programs. 

These intentions are broadly consistent with the 
mission of Federal support for C&HE since 1917. 
Nevertheless, knowledge about enrollments in these 
programs is partial and inadequate. Even less is 
known about the content of the programs. Virtually 
nothing is known on a national level about the bene- 
fits accruing to those who participate in them. The 
most recent national study of C&HE secondary 
school programs was conducted in 1959 and pub- 
lished in 1962 (Coon. 1962). States have interpreted 
accountability requirements as applying to occupa- 
tional programs providing labor market skills and. 
consequently, have not routinely collected informa- 
tion on the consequences of participating in C&HE 
programs. One result of this situation is that there is 
no way of contrasting the disparate view of C&HE 
programs and their worth with objective and nation- 
ally representative data about their content and 
effects. And the perceptions vary greatly. Some 
people believe that the programs consist of courses 
in which girls make brownies and aprons, but do not 
acquire the skills needed for fulfilling the dual role 
of homemaker and wage earner. Others believe that 
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most [jpograins being offorod arc ciuiiiii nsurnttj 
wilh th(j expectations oxprossod in ImmI"i;iI higisla- 
lion r()garding tlio content and availability of t;on- 
sunKJr and homcjmakiiig education. 

floiisidorahio lM)(l(^ral support has gcinc! into a 
d()liv(irv system for (l&IIK. I'edcjral funds have becjii 
us(mI to help doveloi) colhigc) programs for training 
(ulucators in homo economics, human ecology, and 
family life. Tlit^y havcj heljied [inrchase facilities and 
efpiipment. Feclerfd funds hav(^ supported curricu- 
lum development find the acquisition (jf tenhnicfd 
competence in curriculum prepcaration. They hfive 
sustfdned supervisory find administrative C&HE 
organizations at the state level and, within some 
states, regional C&HE administrative and technical 
assistance systems. In some school districts, C&HE 
supervisors are suppcjrted through Federal funds 
and the costs of some classes are funded with Fed- 
eral money. Federal funds have also been invested 
in exemplary and innovative programs intended to 
be at the leading edge in providing services essential 
for improving the quality of homemaking and con- 
sumer skills. Finding out how responsive this de- 
livery system for consumer and homemaking educa- 
lion is. in fact, is the starting point for the "review 
and evaluation" of C&HE programs called for by the 
Congress. 

The primary objectives of the studies proposed, 
therefore, are to find out about (1) system respon- 
siveness in terms of who participates, what is being 
taught, and the innovativeness of programs: (2) the 
effects of participating in the programs measured by 
the acquisition of consumer and homemaking knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities; and (3) the character of 
and needs for such knowledge, skills, and abilities in 
the future. 

These objectives will be addressed through five 
projects: (1) an examination of the Federal-State 
management, review, and administration of C&HE 
programs, to be completed by December. 1980: (2) a 
study of who is being served with what kind of pro- 
grams in a sample of local C&HE programs at the 
secondary, post-secondary, and adult levels, to be 
completed by lune. 1981: (3) an evaluation of the 
short-term effects of participation in parenting edu- 
cation and consumer education programs for young 
adolescents, school-age parents, and adults living in 
economically depressed areas, due by June, 1981: 

(4) a study projecting what people from different 
groups will need to know in 1982 and beyond in 
order to hi-, intelligent consumers and competent 
homemakers. to be completed hy June. 1980: and 

(5) an investigation into how different groups of 
people currently acquire consumer and homemaking 
information, skills, and abilities from sources other 
than C&HE programs, to be completed by lune. 1981. 

This section is quoted from A PJon for the. Shuly nf 
V(K:of/onoJ Educdtinn which was transmitted to Con- 
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^roHS hy thn Natioiinl InHlitiitc of iuhicntidii on 
Docnrnhnr :^(), 1077. 

The Position Papers 

Tlio fivo (MjmmiHsionnd piipors will Ixj iitili/nd by 
till) roHniircliors who aro awcirdod thn .study con- 
tracts and havo boon liolpriil to NIK in doHi^ain^' thn 
plan for the review and evaluation of r]oriHumer and 
Homemakinj' Ediination. I havo snloeted quotes- from 
each of those pjipors to share in this presentation. 
Each author chose a topic from those su^'Restod by 
NIE. 

Lo^ishUum for Consumer ond HornernoK'in.L» Fduro- 
l/on; Socio/ /mjjJir:(/f/ons was the topic chosen by 
Elizabeth ]. Simpson. Excerpts have been selected 
from the summaries of the six parts. 

"Social services for families should have closer 
ties with educational programs in consumer and 
homemaking education. Such linkages are encour- 
aged by the Consumer and Homemaking Education 
section of the Education Amendments of 1976. In 
particular, outreach activities and programs should 
coordinate with and serve to complement the work 
of relevant social agencies. Educational programs in 
such areas as parenting and nutrition might reduce 
the work load of overburdened social agencies. For 
example, the 'school-age parent' programs run by 
home economics teachers in some cities might be ex- 
pected to impact in this way and to gain effective- 
ness through linkages with the agencies." 

**Home Economics is the major delivery system for 
education for home and family life. It is the only field 
of study that focuses on all aspects of family well- 
being. 

**Its programs are not only in the schools but also 
in the outreach of the Home Economics Extension 
Service, A closer working relationship between 
school and extension people is desirable and» in- 
deed* is being achieved, 

**Many businesses employ home economics 
trained persons for their expertise in consumer edu- 
cation. Home economists also work in the communi- 
iCations media, in social service agencies, and in 
group care situations. 

'^Cooperation among the trained persons in all of 
these settings enhances opportunity for individuals 
to learn the knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed 
for family well-being," 

''Education for home and family life* including 
consumer education, must be realistic in terms of 
the real needs of families. It should be based on 
carefully considered values which give direction 
and substance. It must be accommodative to new 
needs as they arise in response to changing social 
conditions. 

"Education for home and family life is education 
for both sexes and for all stages of the family life 
cycle, each with its special problems and needs. 
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"Imm' Iho sake of (U'gani/od learning of rolialjle in- 
lorniation and (he oppfu'ttunty lo oxpl(n*e prohlenis 
in a|)iJropriate depth (depending on tlie readiness of 
the learner), such educational programs belong in 
th(3 school. Related programs iuid aclivities must (jx- 
lend into (he community and into homes." 

"There should he oni? Home Iu:onomic:s program 
in the schools and 'oi»treacli.' It has several Facets, 
the two major ones concerned with (1) education for 
individual development and home and family life, in- 
cluding homemaking and consumer education and 
(2) education for paid employment. 

"Most knowledges and skills needed for home- 
making are also needed in related emphjyment 
areas. There is some research to hack up this state- 
ment. These commonalities suggest curriculum and 
program direction for the early years of home eco- 
nomics which ought to be supported through legisla- 
tion rather than blocked. 

"All home economics programs should be perme- 
ated by concern for underlying values and goals. 
Problem-solving procedures should be emphasized. 

"All home economics programs should reflect re- 
spect for individuals and families as a basic value. 
In employment-oriented programs, ethical values re- 
lated to occupational choice and performance 
should be included as content." 

The title of the paper written by Ruth P. Hughes 
was Consumer unci HomemoKing Education Today— 
An Analysis. Statements from the summaries of the 
four sections follow. 

"The context in which consumer and homemaking 
education exists accounts for the major controver- 
sies which surround the program. The genesis of the 
controversies is the origin of vocational home eco- 
nomics: from the field of home economics, from its 
status as one of the vocational education areas, and 
from the istnies and pressures which surround all of 
education today. For a variety of reasons, people in 
high positions do not understand the depth and 
breadth of home economics and as a consequence 
permit other subject areas to usurp its content and 
its students. The issues in consumer and home- 
making education are complicated by the women's 
movement, by Title IX, and by mandates for reduc- 
tion of sex stereotyping in education. There is no 
real inconsistency, and although in the long run con- 
sumer and homemaking programs should prosper, 
there are short run concerns. 

"Enrollment in consumer and homemaking pro- 
grams is at an acceptable level for females but in- 
cludes far too few male students. Consumer and 
homemaking programs serve large numbers of dis- 
advantaged and handicapped* and the limited en- 
rollment data available suggest that this is appropri- 
ate and probably should be supported further." 

"Education for parenthood will not wipe out teen- 
age pregnancies, but it can be one effort in aware- 
ness. Certainly it can be a factor in reduction of 
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abiiHO and in improvnd co^nitivo. HocinI, and pliyHi- 
cnl (luvnlopnKjnt of tlin child. 

**Proparati()n for manayia^' tha work of tha hoiac} 
and oulHido omploymant can ha adch'jjHHad vary Hpa- 
cifically, from tha daclHian to asHnma l)alh rahiK, to 
lochnicjunH for combining' HUccaHHfnIly, to avahiatian 
of canHorpioncoH. 

"Rains and rasponHibilititJH of canHnm(n'H i.H a ra- 
currin^ arcui of concarn. IncludtMl ara nat only Wm 
traditional aspects of rasonrccj allocation but an 
advocacy role as well. 

•'Impact on families of social wolfaro policinr^j b(i- 
longs in the curriculum as a coping skill, as an advo- 
cacy position, or both. Day care conlors, welfare 
payments, health care delivery and school lunch 
programs are illustrative of policies for study and 
action. 

•'Nutrition education has components as diverse 
as determination of adequacy of diet and analysis of 
TV 'messages' on children's programs. Since evi- 
dence suggests that it may not be the nutrition facts 
as much as attitude that require attention of educa- 
tors, experiential learning may be effective." 

Assessment 0/ Consumer and Homemnking Educa- 
tion was the title chosen by Aleene Cross. Selected 
statements from the three sections follow, 

"Many of the socio-economic conditions that exist 
today did so in 1917, Certainly there were families 
with extremely low incomes as there were teenage 
parents, single parents, working mothers, the elder- 
ly, the handicapped homemaker, and institutional 
inmates. Perhaps society today is more aware of the 
needs of these persons as well as the large number 
who are in these categories. Certainly consumer and 
homemaking education can and should serve those 
various target groups through either secondary and 
post-secondary programs and/or special classes.*' 

"If the major purpose of consumer and home- 
making programs is preparation for the occupation 
of homemaker, then the competencies needed should 
be a basis for determining effectiveness. These com- 
petencies v;ould apply to a more or lesser degree 
whether the clientele were teenagers or adults, men 
or women, and whether they were teenage parents, 
single parents, working mothers, young home- 
makers, aging persons, handicapped, or disadvan- 
taged. 

"Those competencies that seem most essential in 
terms of current socio-economic conditions are 
parenting, maintaining interpersonal relationships, 
developing coping skills, managing financial re- 
sources, and meeting nutritional needs of the 
family." 

"An issue in vocationa) education since 1917 has 
been the inclusion of home economics (consumer and 
homemaking). The basic reason for not including has 
been that a paycheck is not attached. Another rea- 
son has been the exclusion of the occupation of 
homemaking from the Dictionary of Occupational 
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TitloM. I^irhnpH a rnason tlud ponnoidas logiHlativo 
and tho chtHHii'ication of occapatioiiH is (ho tradi- 
tional concept of work done at lioato, Sociotid atti- 
tndoH appear to ho changing with incroaHing aiun- 
hers of men asHuming roHponsihilitv for household 
tasks as wall as caro of children, iMirtherinore, a 
majority of social and economic problems ar(j lionui 
based and rocognitioit is being made of the imf)act 
parents have on both th(} pn^sent and futin'(} livtjs of 
children. The phrast; 'just a honKJinaker' is almost 
passe. 

"A rationale has houn built for the moncjtary 
worth of tho services performed by Inmiemakors. 
Now that husbands art; assuming additional hoint!- 
making responsibilities, more services are btiing 
purchased from commercial agencies, insurance 
companies are paying for the value of services of a 
deceased wife and mother, and economists are ex- 
pressing awareness that the GNP would profit by 
adding the dollar value of household work, home- 
making may soon be declared an occupation. The 
monetary value of the household work done by a full- 
time homemaker with several children can exceed 
the take-home pay of her husband. The monetary 
value of a husband and wife who are both employed 
and .share the work of the home may equal combined 
take-home pay of both. 

"If national assessment of effectiveness includes 
as criteria the competencies needed by the home- 
maker, the results would point to homemaking as an 
occupation and could be so presented in the report 
to Congress and subsequently to the vocational edu- 
cation community. One decided advantage that 
could result from the national assessment of con- 
sumer and homemaking is that Congress would de- 
clare homemaking an occupation." 

Fufore Homemakers 0/ America was prepared by 
Diane Fassett. Excerpts from the paper are included 
in the following paragraphs. 

"Future Homemakers of America methods of 
achieving its goals are based upon the integration of 
its programs and projects with home economics 
classroom experience and coverage; trust in the 
capacity of youth to provide effective, responsible 
leadership; faith in the ability of youth to set is own 
priorities and take action for goal achievement; and 
fidelity to the proven value of peer education." 

"The family is the most important unit of society 
and a place where much training for life takes place 
— good or bad. With an increasingly complex soci- 
ety, education for family life is too important to be 
left to chance. Vocational Home Economics plays a 
vital role in educating young men and women to be 
productive members of their family and society." 

"Future Homemakers of America is a strong link 
in tying vocational home economics education to the 
individual, the family, the school, the great variety 
of community organizations and the greater world 
society. It is a viable force, and legislation is the 
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vnhiclo that will provido tlin thniHt [wuMrsHary to ex- 
pand thiH vital araa aT Vocational Kducatioti/* 

/rUorroJolioasiu/iS AnioaK ScJlochuJ As/)(K;rs of 
hhum Ki'Amumirs mul Vocdlicjnol /uJiicdl/on was 
flovolopod by GladyH VauKinu HoHotta HobiaHoa. and 
MarHlui Tiiraor of tlio Amoricfia IIoiiio KcononiicH 
AHHociation HlalT. 'Vha Humniary Ih iacluclod la this 
pnpor. 

•Tho intorrolation,slnp of hoaio nconomics aad 
vocational oducation. bo^un in tho early I900*s. Ih 
becoming mora ovidojit with oac:h now passa^'o of 
logislntion. The 1976 Education AmendmentH pro- 
vide even greater opportunities for conHumor and 
homemaking education to address national concernH 
and encourage tho pnrticipatioa of males and 
females in home economics classes. 

**Congress recognized that home economics, with 
its interdisciplinary focus on families, was best 
equipped to respond to the social and economic 
changes facing families today, and hence, stipulated 
that funds authorized under subpart 2 were to be 
used for home economics programs. 

*The consumer and homemaking education pro- 
gram is not only capable of preparing youths and 
adults for their joint responsibilities as wage earn- 
ers and family members, but is also capable of pro- 
viding service to the community. It is one of the more 
important vocational education programs, because 
it helps individuals develop successful personal re- 
lationships as well as successful job skills. 

**Working women need home economics to learn 
how to manage their time more effectively, adoles- 
cents need home economics to learn about parent- 
ing, young mothers need home economics to learn 
about child development, men need home economics 
to learn about adult and family living, the semi- 
skilled and unemployed youth need home economics 
to help them upgrade their skills, and children need 
home economics to learn about good nutrition. 

**Many of today's societal issues have implications 
for consumer and homemaking education: the image 
of the homemaker, paid vs. unpaid work, single 
parents, displaced homemakers. etc. 

**In AHEA's view, the following reforms would 
enhance the consumer and homemaking education 
program: 



|n| tho inclusion of a dofiaition of conMoinor and 
hoinoaiakiaK oducation la tho vocational odu- 
cation lo^'iMlation 

|h) incroasod catof^'orical faadiiiK ol' coasuinor 
aad lioniomakinK (Hlucatioa ($4().iH)4.0()0 iH not 
(jnouKh) 

(c) a roco^'nition of tho coatrihntion of homo- 
making in tho GroHH National Product 

(d) an (]limination of hox HtoreotypinK in all odu- 
cational and occupational programH 

(o) an inclusion of Future IIomomakorH of Amer- 
ica in the language of consumer and homo- 
making education legislation as tho major 
homo economics youth prof'ram 

(f) greater funding for training to update con- 
sumer and homemaking education teachers 
and supervisors 

(g) integration of the sex equity education pro- 
gram into the state vocational education pro- 
gram.'* 

The summary statements for these commissioned 
papers are the themes that seemed to run through 
the positions taken by the authors. 

• Home Economics is unique because unlike other 
subject matter fields, it has as a focus the well 
being of the family and of individuals. 

• Consumer and homemaking education is voca- 
tional in that the major purpose is to prepare both 
males and females for the occupation of home- 
makers. 

• Consumer andhomemaking education has through- 
out the year addressed current socio-economic 
concerns. 

• The competencies needed by a homemaker should 
be the major basis for vocational consumer and 
homemaking curriculum. 

• Future Homemakers of America is an integral 
part of the consumer and homemaking education 
curriculum and contributes to the goals of th( 
total program. 

• Alternate delivery programs for consumer and 
homemaking complement rather than compete 
with vocational programs. 

• The school-based program of vocational consumer 
and homemaking is the only continuous and con- 
trolled delivery system available to most persons. 
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PROFESSIONAL ROOTS: FOUNDATIONS 
FOR THE FUTURE 



1^ 1 . -"^-^^ 



Introductory Statemont and Basic AsRuinptions 



This is a speech which I have meditated into exist- 
ence rather than researched and written. Let me ex- 
plain. I mean that I deHberately stayed out of books, 
journals, and magazines for the basic ideas that 
make up the framework of this address. I built the 
skeleton out of a lifetime of living, and of working in 
the field of home economics in our social system. 

Once the matrix was finished, I then sought help 
from outside authoritative sources in putting what I 
consider to be the muscle on the bones I had fit to- 
gether. 

Ideas presented for your consideration have been 
gleaned from a number of different fields — espe- 
cially social psychology, behavioral psychology, reli- 
gion and philosophy. They will be mainly focused on 
the future of our profession. 

In doing this, I am making some basic assump- 
tions: My beliefs about home economics are well- 
defined. I know exactly how I feel about our profes- 
sion. I believe we have great potential for always 
being a viable force in our world. In fact, I believe 
that if we were to be wiped out by some political 
stroke or other force, home economics subject 
matter would rise again in much the same form. It 
will always be needed; that is my belief. 

I see clearly some ways we can both expand and 
improve our contributions. Like all of you. I have my 
favorite predilections which I both defend and want 
to propagate. These will become evident in my re- 
marks today. 

I am assuming that it will be difficult for me to 
both share my beliefs and to clearly develop my 
dreams for our future in just forty short minutes. 
There will be a chance for misunderstanding. 

I also assume from the beginning that not all of 
you mil agree with my ideas even if you understand 
them perfectly. In fact, there may be strong dis- 
agreement. That's good. Nonetheless, I feel com- 
pletely free to expose myself on the deepest level 
and to be assertive in doing so. 

I have great confidence in my ideas of how to 
strengthen ourselves as persons and. therefore, to 
strengthen our individual contributions to the pro- 



M(iry llulh Swo/jo 
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foHsion wo sorvo. I am oxritod nboiit sharinj^ thom 
with you. 

With this introduction, I am ready to develop the 
subject, ^'Professional Roots: Foundations for Build- 
ing the Future." 
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Our Professional Roots 

Professions have some characteristics that can be 
likened to trees. Parts of them are above the surface 
and visible for all to see. At the same time, part of 
them (actually the most important part) is below the 
surface — composed of a very complex and intricate 
root system. The quality and depth of the roots of 
any profession play a very important part in the 
vitality and longevity of the branches and leaves of 
the tree which appear above the ground and impact 
on people. 

This analogy can be carried further. Every profes- 
sional who graduates from a program in a given 
field, whether s/he has ever thought of it or not, is a 
"grafted-in" limb, leaf or twig to the root system 
that established that profession. 

We home economists are grafted-in to the root sys- 
tem that was formally launched in 1909 at Lake 
Placid, New York. Our professional tree now visible 
to this generation is the result of individuals be- 
coming partakers of the nutrients furnished us by 
the depth and breadth of the home economics root 
system. 

You are aware of the fact that the main limbs and 
branches of the home economics tree, the part that 
is visible, come in many different sizes and shapes. 
We perform a number of very different functions. 
But everyone knows us by our fruits. This has been 
illustrated in the cleverly dravm figures done by my 
assistant for this semester. Dr. Coby Simerly, whose 
husband Bob (incidentally) is our Conference Di- 
rector. 

The professional tree we are building for you in 
the figure is not meant to be a finished and perfect 
product. Our home economics subject-matter areas 
are too numerous, diverse, and complex to make 
feasible the inclusion here of every facet of all of 
them. But you will see the point as we build our 
model. 
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Ill rdvinwiii^ tho Pvnaunlii\yiH of ilw Ldko Placid 
(UmfovoiwuH on Konio Kco/ioniics. I-IO, UIOD-IUOi), I 
can Hay with iiHsiiraiicn lliat our fiold oT Hhidy wan 
hailt oil a wido raii^o oT wolI-OHtahlislujd iKiadoniic 
fioIdH. Homo fMM)noini(!H liaH Km rootn in hoUi dio Avin 
and ScioncoH (M^iiro 1). 

Ainoii^ tho firHt Htatoaioiits to ithnitify ooo of our 
rootH woH that mado by Molvil Dovvoy, author ol' dio 
Downy Docimal SyHtom for hhrarios. Ho spoko ou 
TnoHthiy morning, July 3, H)(X1 at th(j Soooiid I.ako 
Phioid Conforonco. IIo said. "ThiH \h n (hHtiiuitly 
HocioloKic n^o and hnmo ononomicH is fiomiuK to tho 
front 09 a part of sociology.'*' 

Ellon H. Richards followocl Mr. Dowoy'a statoniont 
with an apphcation of it when sho Haicl. **. . . (Our) 
aim nhould bo to dovolop in a child powor to bo used 
over his own Gnvironmont. his food, clothing and 
sheltor,"^ 

One page later in the same Proceedings. Abby 
Marlatt told of the work she was doing in home eco- 
nomics on first aid. She said, "The natural correla- 
tion is with physiology and English." The next para- 
graph says, "In the second year (of our program), 
after 10 weeks in physics and 20 weeks in general 
chemistry, the pupil begins the work of science 
applied to cooking and cleaning. . . In the third 
year, "The science of nutrition ... is studied and is 
correlated with organic chemistry, physiology. 
English, and physics."^ 

In the pages immediately following, we see that 
art, drawing, architecture, economics, biology, pub- 
lic health, psychology, botany and many other fields 
were named specifically as the basis for the develop- 
ment of courses, projects and programs in "domestic 
arts, domestic science and home economics." 

It would be easy to spend the remainder of my 
forty assigned minutes developing this one idea — 
that of the professional roots from which we came. 
But I must hurry on. 

I want to include here a few more quotes from the 
Lnke Placid Proceedings just to show you how "or 
target" our founders were in dealing with problem? 
of their society. I include these statements in my 
address because of my own prejudice that what they 
saw as being needed is what is still our greatest 
need in today's world — not only in America but 
around the globe. 

Melvil Dewey said, "Those who can make the 
home all it should be will get nearer the foundations 
of life than even teachers, ministers and editors."^ 
Do you think home economics educators and other 
home economists today feel that way? Do we think 
American homes are all they should be? If not, do we 

'/,fiko PUicid Conforonco on Homo Economics Procaodin}>s. Vfils. 
1-10.1889-1908 (Wnshin^tr^n. D.C: Am(;rican Unmn Fnonomics). 
p, 13. 

'Ibid, 

'lUid,, p, 15, 
Ub'uL p. 4. 




FIGURE 1 



perceive ourselves as being able to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the solving of the problems 
which seem to be chipping away at the roots of our 
families? Whatever your answer, I agree with Mr. 
Dewey's statement that those who work to strength- 
en family life are on the very threshold of the foun- 
dations of life and society itself. 

Isabel Hyams of Boston said in 1900. "The family 
is the miniature world and its problems are the same 
that must be solved in the great world. If the chil- 
dren could form their ideals and standards of living 
in the early years under the right influence, one 
would need to have no fear for the future."^ This is 
exactly what I believe and is why I have devoted my 
whole life to our profession. 

Pioneers in home economics were unified in be- 
lieving that the organic interdependence of all the 
work they were doing was the belief that the home is 
the basic unit of society and that to raise the stand- 
ard of living and of life in the home is to elevate the 
whole social system. They saw the new study of 
home economics as an integral part of the general 
scheme of education and Henrietta Goodrich of 
Boston put it this way. ". . . (Home Economics) is not 
an excrescence, a something to be superimposed, 
but a subject to be given front rank in our school cur- 
riculum. ... At any point in the school system, our 
problem is always this: how much of home econom- 
ics can we give to this pupil, so relating it to his ex- 
perience and limiting it to fit his development that it 
shall become an organic part of his equipment for 
life?"' 

''//mi., p. 18. 

"//mi., pp. 26 and 27. 
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I.aditui uiul (l)iM in niir luirihiMH in 

\)\\v\, 'I'liMHii Mm MUMU) i\\ (hi) imhli) idonM (lint iMiCiiino 
(ho proroiiMional ronlM on wliicli tlio loiiiiilorM iind 
fiihiro ^oMorniinn.M of lioino (tconoiui.stM luivo hiiilt 
our Hold of stu(lv> 

Our l*rori)NHloaai Thh} 

Wluit dooH onr .iionoido^icid troo look liko todnvV 
Wlml kind (»(' n living nrMnuiHin lias ^nivvn from IIkimo 
|)r(il'oHsl(nial iukUh? Wlial fnclors havo coiuhiaod lo 
Hhnpn il? A Tow major InclorH iwo lisl(»d on Ki^t^nra 1^. 

FORCES THAT SHAPED US 

1. OUR ROOT SYSTEM 

2. INDIVIDUAL STUDY AND EXPERIENCE 

3. OUR BELIEFS 

4. OUR RESOURCES 

5. EXTERNAL FORCES 

FIG I IKK 2 

This trGO, which roprf»sonls niir profoHsion today, 
is the outcome of our acciciemic root systum working 
in cooperation and conjunction with our predncos- 
sors— the people who founded it, nurtured it, devel- 
oped it and built upon the foundations. 

Our professional tree represents the sum total of 
what all of us have studied and experienced, com- 
bined with the sum total of our beliefs and our rn- 
sources, plus the influences and effects of external 
forces at work in our society. Figure 3 visually repre- 
sents our tree. 




FIGURE 3 



riin luiiuarv liraiuilioM, accordinM to llio iiuiiibor 
of firudiintoM in Ihn nuijor iiro; |1| homo oriuioniii'ii 
ndiicitlion, [W] child dovnlopiiinnt and lanillv liln, 
|:i| cInlhiiiM and InxliloM, and |'1| IooiIm luid niilrition. 
Sncoadarv ta'anclioM, \\\\\\\\\ \\\vMn\ on ^iradiuilnf*, 
aro; |l| lioiun luaiuu^inuuit and fainilv nrouoinics, 
\\\] houMini; and n((iilpaionl, (.'ij art and doMiiin. 
1^1) lournalisMi and conmuiuiralinnM, ntc. I<i^;arn -1 Im 
our fun pr»>jni;l. VVn wjinl lo nliow that while Mni 
vnrioUM branclioM hoar difloronl kiiuhi of friiil thov 
ai'o nnifiod wilh Iho "i)lush of pink'' wliicli ropro- 
sonts tlu} iinil'vinK factor our focus on tho faiuilw 
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FIGlJKi: 4 
The Future of Our Profession 

Now. what about the future? What ran wo sav 
with certainty? Is our world winding down as sonu^ 
su^^est? What forces will be operating to shape our 
destiny? What things in thn future mi^ht be differ- 
ent? What mij^ht remain the same? How can we. as 
home economists, positively influence future condi- 
tions and adjust to circumstances so as to make a 
positive contribution to our future world — regard- 
less of what it becomes"^ 

You know very well that I cannot answer these 
questions. Neither can you. Neither can the corpo- 
rate boflv in this room nor in any other room or com- 
bination (»f rooms. In inv estimation, we live a verv 
precarious life. We live in the most excitini^ vr^t aw(v 
some time in the historv of mankind. We probahlv 
face the i«reatest challeni^es of any sint^le .t»on(^^^lion 
of people. 

Our own Dr. Kinsey Green in the Februarv 1978 
AWEA AcAUm listed twcMity-two future societal prob- 
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ItMtiM tliilt !ihii Innlii will rillnri liiimlinM. Sho ((iiiititil 
Ihii ()('I()Ih)1' in/V ififiiin 111 Till) I'll! Ill r.l iii wlmii llini n 
WiiM i\ I (Mi 1)1 'll liuiM hH'iii Niirintiil |n dIiIomim "priih 
Intiui Uiiit could l)(in)inn iiiiijni> sorindil i risiiM )ii tint 
('(iiniiiii (loriiddM, , . VVIiili) I ciiiinnl omiiiiiMatn 
lullv mv iiloii.s i»l wliiil Inliirn pruhlniii!! wn iiia\' hu n, 
I (In wiiiit to iiiulvo ii piirliiil liiil . 

An Old Ti)M(iiiii(tiil propliot lnld un liiiiidnMhi nl 
vnnTM aiiu iixacllv wind Tnlllnr vvrnln in !')/() in his 
iMiliirn Sliocli inniinlv; 

1. V\'(J ('(JH I'.x/xTl cliiuiiM' Id dniiMc in liiil/ fiiiii' 
VVIiiit kind of i'luini;nM niiiild dnnhin in linll' linmV Tlio 
nxplnsion of knowlnditn. Tim pnpnintion nxplniiiun. 
An incrnasn in crinut iind viulnncn nround dm wnrld. 
Tli(! hcoakdnvvn nl' llii! I I'iidilinunl IniiiiK'. 1 dn iml 
Inivn dnu) to cuinnmnt on din^iii \n\\ nil of von ni'(! 
idroadv avvarn of Umir snrious iini)li(:alions f(»r lionm 
(iconoinists. 

2. /'robloms will uwiliiplw ii\it)i\si(v and will o/i 
IHfiiv lo do/A' solnlioa, Mv lisl of (jxaniplns undor diis 
caltJ^orv would includo: i;li runic un(MUi)loviuonl . 
andtnwMuplovnKMil. and lahor union prohloius wiHi 
IIh? lik(;lili()od of lon^ slrikus lu i)aralv/.u husinoss. 
iiiduslrv. ^ovorninunl and ()tlu;r major inHlilulions. 

N(;w (MivironnKJiilal and (jcolo^ical controls wiUi 
morn slrictur(;s impoH(;d on (;v(;rvono. ContiuntMl oul- 
hroaks of unjirtycijdtjnttjd violoncj; and lorrorisni 
alon.q with vunth alcoholism and dru.q addiction ac- 
companitKl hv a n(nv hato for iiftronts and all author- 
itv fiMuros. Problems rtujuirinj^ alt(irnativ(*s to i)ul)li(: 
sfdinol (Hlucfilion. Tlujso arti all prohloms whicli I ho- 
liovti wo will d(Nd with in our ^onoration. 

Since I do not ward to do a job of "ovfjrkill." I will 
end mv list hurv,, 

3. More; prohlviuH will ho worhl-wido in sco/jf? and 
(jffecf, Accorriin^ to th() climatolo^ical (ixports. 
oarthquakns, droughts and flootis will inlonsifv in all 
pfirts of the (;arlh. Do somtj roadin,i4. if you havtMiM 
c'droadv. on whfd srnnntists am caliin.i^, "the |ui)itor 
ofHict" if you want a h(Mt(;r und(;rstandin.i^ of this 
prohlom. Thosn f;han^os in woathcjr jiattfTUs ar(^ (;\- 
p6H:t(Kl to inf!uc(; (;vnn ^rtiahir stfirvation i)rol)lcnis. 

Fffocts of p()llution will intonsifv. VVorld-wirh; i^v.o- 
nomic confusion and r(M:(;ssion will prohahlv result 
in the cstfihlishmcnt of an international ciirrtMicv. 
This will hfiv() ^'roat negative off(;cts on th(; individ- 
ual psycho, especially that of Americans. I for(^so(^ a 
prowin^' trend toward central control as opposed to 
individual freedom, A^'ain, I hav(i time to m(Mition 
hut a few problems in this cate^orv and will not tak(; 
time for elucidation. 

Needless to say, of course, these problems will rr- 
quire an alboul effort on a lon^-ran^o bnsis for solu- 
tion. "Instt'int ev(irythin^" will no lon.u(;r be the norm 
for USA citizens. This will caus(i ^rt^at anxietv and 



Kiiisrv (Wi'iU). MiiiA .•\( ti,>n (Wjisliinulun, DC: AnuTii iin 
Ilunn! Hcriminiics Assn( iation. I-(!l)runrv l!)7H), p, 5. 



'>tnti>f> iiu nnllions III us. II will bo vi)i'\ mipnrhuil Hi<h 
Wit Iind vvaVM hi Imlp oarh odiiu' dual w ith ibi'> 

•I The I hiK I h IP. im i/r,/i(ii/H(ii m liolli /lii', i mni 
H \' lUid Ml iMMid / ho i \ Of Id h'fll 111 'I on KMiH III • Iind mill I < 
jinliiii 111 Tlmrit will bn h mal sli'iiiitilo hotwonu dm 
hhoi'al and i'iinMoi'v,)Mv'o iH'iinrlMHi widiiii llm i Inii'rh 
hir dm iiiinilM and moralM nl nmii. I iimiition ilmi br 
ciiimn il will hnvn I'l'oal imparl nn laniilms. It lum 
alroadv boi'iin, Tim inloiiMilv ol llm imparl, in iii\' 
oMtimation, will bn Mniiinllnnt! imvni' boloio nspiu'i 
aiirod to tim doip'on thai Ims almad of iin mil .siiiro 
lh(^ hMiiidiiit; of oiir ciunitrv. 

Tim profoMiiioii of Imiim oronnmirii will bn rii'lit in 
thn miildlo nf this Mlnu;i'ln. I lorosoo thai souio day 
our AI II'IA t lom;o of I Inhtimim; wdl support or r(?|(frl 
rnsolntion.s that b)r .somn will t)o iiiondiv wroiit; and 
b)r otimi'ji will bo inorallv riijld. While thi.s coiiflirl 
lias alwav^i boon im'osouI, llm fnlurt? holds a iir(Jal(U' 
likelihood «»[ coiiriict on m(H'al insuo^i. The adoi)lion 
of childroii bv honl(^^io^nal individmils nii^ht bo on(« 
oxainpio of such an issue, 

Ti. The ,q(U ('rnmcn/ will bo rnofii/iL,' /n(»rc? (md /nor(? 
decisions /or us. VV(; will mnnl to d(;ve|op iM»lili(:id 
i;\|)ertiso in working closely with our h;^islatops, Wo 
(iefiniteiv nuist b(?coiuo more ass(;rtiv(; in helping 
lawiuak(M\s und(M'sland tlu; ufMids of our biniilifjs and 
tluj iniplicatio-s rif the laws tlujv ar(; voting into our 
statutes which affect tlu? (jualitv of iiuhvidual and 
family lib?. 

Krom what I bav(j just said, I b;ol sur(j you know 
that I beliov(; tluj roots of many of probhinis w(j 
face today at th(; local hjv(?b at tlu; national h;v(jl, 
and in the world — in both our p(jrsona! and probjs- 
sional lives — ar(? moral and sjiiritual in natur(j, 

Dr. Karl Mennin^(M\ a w(jll-r(;si)(Jct(Ml jisvchiat rist 
fr(»m 'Ioi)(?ka, Kansas, said it so w(j||: "Tlu? world- 
wide thrtjat to the survival of human lib? siirin.qin.q 
from uncontrolhid technology. unr(;^ulatod industry. 
unlimit(}d i)oi)ulation growth, and rnthhiss vvasta^t; 
and i)ol!ution, is a mf)ral prohh;ni. It j^o(is back to our 
basic b{?li(d's re^ardin^ tluj world anrl ours(j|v(Js/'' 

Meiirv David Fhoreau ^ave us a cKhj for tlu? solu- 
tion of our i)robh>ms wlu;n he said. "For (jv(;rv thou- 
sand hacking at th(; h;aves of evib ther(J is on(; strik- 
in.i^ at the root. Th(; l(jav(;s at which thousands of us 
ar(? hackin.q are sornal. (?conomic, and i)olitical but 
tlu; vonls that provide the insiiiration and !U)urish- 
nujut n(?c(;ssary b)r their solution ar(; moral and 
si)iritual."' This is the iinimise on which \\w rv.- 
mainder of my r(?marks ar(; haserl. 

1 b(}li(W(? that spiritual maturity is a universal 
comp(;tent:y tbfit will b(i n(Muled bv individuals, fami- 
li(?s and nati()ns to f:ope with th(; probhuns w(i now 



"K.'irl Mi'iininei.T. V\7Hffpi'fw lU'ifniwal Sit] ' (N'fvv ^'ork: [[;iw- 
tluirin' fJiHiks. \w.. mr.l). I). 1 IM. 

'lI'Mii'V l);ivi(l Tl)i>i. "l'r()rif)inv."U'n/'ir/i. \'mL 2: Writmr,-. f)l 

//('Mfv Ddvui '{'finnuni (N'f'W nniii^hlun MiUliii i n . lUix,). 
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I KiliKi: ri 

rncn Mild will \ni:\) in llio i'liturd, 'Iliis idon is tlid kiomI 
irnpiirtant sin^lo ciintrihutioii my addross will iiiaki; 
(() this contni'oaca, I wani to i'a|)aat tlia stataiuant: 1 
holiavo that .sj)iritiiai inaturity in tha lap-priority 
carnptJlonay (hat will !)(} atuulad l)y hoiaa ocaaaiaists 
of tho fiitiira. No Ions will wo nood acadomic r.ompo- 
tonco than wa da now hat thn hcmkI for i\ Htroa^ "pro- 
foHHional spirit" will ho aapractjdtMitad. 

What (la I nmaa hy profassiaaal spirit? I.t^t am tjx- 
plaia. 

Both St. Paul and Phito fi^arad this oat hciforcj I 
did; but I undarstfind now that man, usod ia thcj 
j^nneric snnsa. is body, soul find spirit. Fi^niro 5 will 
illustrato. 

Thn body is sfmsa-dirnctad and rosponds to touch. 
tast€\ snuill. si^ht and hnarin^'. Thn soul is salf- 
dirortnd and is nontrolind by our intallnc:t, (jmotions, 
and will. The spirit is God-and-othars-diraotad and is 
f:ontrollnd by our faith. 

It is my belief that individuals who spend time and 
energy on developini:,' their faith — faith in them- 
selves, in others and in a higher power — develop dif- 
ferent qualities of personality and character than 
those who do not. They have more spirit, more enthu- 
siasm, more vitality, and more concern for others. 
This is the kind of energizing force, the kind of pro- 
fessional spirit we need applied to home economics 
now and even more, perhaps, in the future. 

Once more I ask: How does all of this relate to 
building a strong future for home economics? In my 
opinion, there is a direct correlation. I believe that 
much of our poor public image is related to the fact 
that we do not think as highly of ourselves as we 
ought. 

You see, one of my criticisms of us as profession- 
als is that too often we are not good salespersons for 
home economics. We do not show respect for one 
another in our relationships. We criticize and down- 
grade each other much more often than we praise 
and support one another. 

Have you ever noticed how many of us bemoan our 
employment situation? We believe, according to our 
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While McCIiNilh's statomeat is aaly oao printod 
saur(:e to verify that we ourselves have aa imag(j 
problem, I believe that you probably fool as I do — 
Pogo was right when he said. "Wo have found thti 
enomy and it is us.** 

Acknowledging this weakness in ourselves is not 
defeating to me. I see the exact same thing at work in 
the lives of professionals and other workers who are 
not home economists. 

One illustration comes from Mr. Alfred Morrow, 
an industrial psychologist. He was asked this ques- 
tion in a recent interview: 

Auto mjikars hava btjaa cailinK bjjck n(;w cars hacausa of 
d(}fonts: prHipla complain th/d thair naw dous(;hald appli- 
annos aro aftan iinraliablo: now TV sots ko <hi Ida blink so 
aasily. Is thara samethinR wronK with industry's toah- 
noloKy? 

Mr. Morrow answered: 

No. mast af tha prohlams aron"t tachnoloKiaal at all. Thay 
(:ant<!r an paophj. Tha vast majority of work(;rs tdasa days 
ar(; damoraliztjd. Thay aron t prodnaiiiK nt tla;ir pot(}nti(d. 
Th(; rosult is hi^h labor tarnovar. low prodnativity. fro()U(}nt 
at)santo(Msm. wildcat strikas. and lowarad product fiuality." 



'"Karl McC;rath. "Th(; Inip(;rativc of OhaoKa for Hona: Kcanom- 
ics." fnuvndl f>f Homo Kr.ononiics. 00(7) (Saptanibar lOHS). 505. 

"■'Whan th<; Ooss Isn't DoinK His (ah,'" t/.S. Naivs WuiUl Ha- 
/»)/•(. Kiihruarv 11. 1978. pp. 75-70. 
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dlitlK't dtjtt WtMlId nnf hn tMiiiltMli' ) li^t lorhtdo:* 
pMV< lluiimdVMlM, iliniM, liliiMUt' MtiiMni's, /nit nitd 
Yd^'n. MOHfiihvdv HI'i^hiim. t»iirininh»r MnmpM'' liiiid I 
will add iiMMurtivnnnMM (r.tiiiiiiMl' I'Iuimi) will nol tin 
nn()iii{l)< Thnrin diii)>;M dnvnlnp rtintii hin iitntr llin !itM' 
riicn, ill inv oMiiiiiiilinn, Thnv Imlp iit u Miuall wiiy hiil 
do nnl (Innpnn llin titpi'nol, I'iiiiii^n li viMunllv slinvvN 
vvlinl hitpixnis. in inv (\Mtiiiiii(init. wlnm (lin stnriit 
cnmns! 
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'I'lu; problnni w(i hict; mow and will i)rol).'il)lv I'acf? 
with ,i;rnjih?r intoMsitv and f;orni)l()\itv iii tlu; fuhirt? 
ar(? too btJvvildtM'ini: aad loo d()i)r(}ssiM.q to our spirits 
— (?vnn to tho .stn)M,L,'(jst of us — for ordinarv rno(h)s to 
bv. siK:(:e;ssful. It will lak(^ tht; suiior-nrdiMarv: vos. 
ovoM tho Hup(jrnatural. 

For n\(\ t;iis is not askint^ too much ol' lih). I holim'o 
that tlu? rijsourfuj.s w(i Mr}(;d to jirrivtMit a sif:kn(>ss of 
thtj spirit am availabh?. For mo. it is still truo that 
ovt?rv ono who sonks with his whoUi h(?art shall fiod. 
Stronj4 spirits caa i)r(}vail in all situations and UMd(jr 
all ('irriimstancjjs. Our lihrarios arf? fillod with tosti- 
monios that dtjfv a fioatradictioM of this concf^pt. hi 



'NtiMiniiiLirr. n/» ( if p, 221. 



hn'l, mv own liln shiry is a wilitnss hi din la( I thai 
individuals widi laith in a Ini'cn ^n'lNthn' diaii dinin 
snlvns ran nudum and nvon triuuipli ovnr aliiinsl 
"impossililn" silualinus, Siirnlv uuniv of you luuhu" 
stand what I lunau l)V this. 

VVIiat. llinu. CiMi wo do? \Vn nan work to (expand 
nu)- roots in tlu; ar(;a of luni'al and spiritual (h^vnlnp 
iiiniil. VV(i can nv(Mi clinosn tn lUJiki; that nur hip^'onl 
(lM,Liui"(! 7). Im'oui this tap rnot W(^ can (h^vnlnji cniu- 
polniicv in hicusiiit; iiioi'(» and mor(; of oim' lliniii|lils. 
niir (Munlious. nur wills, and our wni'ds on \\u\ |)Osi- 
tivo aspncts of our ptjrsdual niid (:ni'pnrat(? siluJilioii. 

Kn,i!ardlnss of what [UMilihinis comn to our socitily 
in tli(? hiliir(\ lot us hn^in hi put nini"(? faidi in our 
words. Morn faidi into nui' .noals. Nhii'o faidi into our 
actions. VVn .t^ot •'hun^L,' by Ihn tnn.inn*'* far ton oft(;n: 
wn spoak words of dniiht and uiihtjiinf. fiaistratioii 
and norvnus oxhaustinii. sickiujss and W(Nikunss, of 
lack and nn(;d. of fnar and iidnriority conijihix until 
nur rolalioushiiis and our work r(jfhM;ts tlu; cons(;- 
(luoncos. 

You sn(}. words am likn S(m?(1s wn jilant. Tluiv muh 
tiplv and rcjlurii tn us at harv(;st tiiun. Wn al)s()lul(;ly 
caiumt stoj) this snwint^ and r(?ai)in.q principh?. VV(» 
(! ) map what w(? sow. 'rh(?r(;h)ro. wr. must l)(u:om(; 
more? camful about what sntuls W(j jilaot r(ii,'ardni.i: 
homo ncoMnmics and hninn (>coMomists. Wo must 
both s(U) ours(»lv(js and talk about nursnlv(js in mor(J 
I)osiliv() wavs. 

'I'hcirc? is. thank Clod, an alt(MMiativ(> to dofnat and 
discoiira.L,M?m(?nt. Wn do hav(j a clioicf?. \Vr, CAN 
chan.q(^ our minds (St. Paul calUul this llu} r(?n(nvint^ 
f)f our minds). W(j f:aM stoj) bad-mouthini,' i)(»rsoiis. 
plaf:(}s and Ihint^s. It is hard but W(j can! And whnii 
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we do. we experience conversion— there is a real 
turn-around in our attitudes and behaviors. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I urge you to take me seri- 
ously. What home economics needs now is home 
economists who are happier, more out-going, more 
others-oriented, prouder of their profession, happier 
with their present position, more certain of their 
mission and goals. MORE SPIRITUALLY MATURE, 

Regardless of where each of us is in our spiritual 
growth, we can choose to send our tap-root deeper. 
We can choose to grow in our professional spirit. 
When we do. we can observe what will happen; we 
will get results that are in line with principle. 
Maslow. Jung. Combs. Gardner and Jesus all under- 
stood in detail about this self-fulfilling prophecy 
idea. 

This brings me to the finish. We have had a won- 
derful professional heritage; both our academic and 



moral root system was well conceived and nobly 
executed. We have had our share of "great profes- 
sionals" to carry us through hard times of all sorts 
in the intervening years. Today I believfj with my 
hni\d and have put {hn belief in my hfjarl and now 
declare to you with my mouth: "The profession of 
homo economics shall be stronger and play a more 
significant role in our society in the future than it 
has in the past. Negative forces, like fear, hate and 
inferiority complex, always have voted against us 
and always will. Positive forces, like patience, kind- 
ness, and self-control, have always voted for us and 
always will. The important thing to remember is 
this: Your decision about how to vote decides the 
election. What happens to home economics today, 
tomorrow and in the distant future depends, to a 
very large extent, on the spiritual maturity of all of 
us as home economists." 
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SOCIETAL CONCERNS AND SECONDARY 
HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 



Betty Stephenson 
Consumer and Homemaking Teacher 
Brighton. Colorado. High School 




"Stop the World I Want to Get Off." Let's stop the 
world for a moment and reflect on TODAY. What is 
happening today? What is happening might well be 
the best guide in considering the societal concerns 
we face in the 1980's in our secondary Home Eco- 
nomics programs. I have taken a rundown of weekly 
T.V. shows as a kickoff point. The list goes like this: 
Happy Days. Good Times, Baby. I'm Back, All in the 
Family, Alice. Maude, On Our Own, We Have Each 
Other. One Day at a Time. Forever Fernwood and a 
new one premiering called Another Day. Have you 
seen these programs? Reflect for a moment on all or 
any one of them. What is being said here? I see a re- 
flection of the lifestyles, family situations, career 
stresses and confusions of our present day society. 
Like it or not, accept it or not, each show is saying 
something to us if we are willing to open our minds to 
"what it*s all about." 

Or if you prefer another avenue of communica- 
tion, how about the newspaper? Headlines glare at 
us about child abuse, alcoholism, suicides, child 
prisoners, nursing homes unfit for the elderly, em- 
bezzlement by a prominent active, church going 
father, and on and on and on. What is this telling us 
about societal concerns? 

Or the rock radio station that 24 hours a day 
blares out to the young, disturbed, depressed or 
lonely, music that covers everything one can imag- 
ine, from love to hate, ecology, death, fun, work, 
play. These songs may not say much to us, but they 
have a message to their many listeners and a mes- 
sage to us about the society our students see and 
feel. 

A look at magazines next and they are carrying a 
message, too. Almost every month some magazine 
carries a "quick" reducing diet, backed with a page 
of 20 pictures of calorie-rich dessert recipes. Or on 
the next page an article on how to stay healthy, a 
special feature on raising children, something about 
one's sex life, or how to understand and get along 
with yourself or get along with the boss, etc. 

If none of these media messages is saying anything 
to you about societal concerns, then don't forget you 
can't escape advertising. T.V. and radio commer- 
cials, billboards, magazine and newspaper ads ex- 



ploit ^'very age group of our society. The tactics in- 
corporated by companies to advertise their product 
use every means possible and sometimes seemingly 
impossible to convince you of what YOU NEED to be. 
What do you need to be?????????? Alive, human, 
lovable, lovely, sexy, successful, young, slim, a man, 
a woman, darling, caring or happy. 

I think we can look at any one of these areas and 
see a reflection in some manner of the societal con- 
cerns of today. Are we open to such a thought? Are 
we willing to accept these as societal concerns? 
Granted we may not want to accept them, but our 
unacceptance doesn't mean that they don't exist or 
that they'll just go away, or that they might not exist 
in the future. 

Before you think Tve gone bananas, loco or on a 
high as my students might say, I'll now reflect on 
topic areas more recently and commonly found in 
meetings, workshops, speeches, seminars and T.V. 
program specials. The list might look like this: 
sex role stereotyping, myths about the family, 
teen pregnancies, equal rights, minorities, 
ecology, energy, apathy, absenteeism, unem- 
ployment, malnutrition, changing role of 
women, pollution, teenage alcoholism, re- 
defining legal liability, lack of functional life 
skills in adults, effects of stress on individuals, 
the family and society 
There are others but these seem to be the ones ex- 
pressed the most, through the media both statewide 
and nationally. 

How much different is the list in the second group 
from my "wild" list in T.V. programs, radio or maga- 
zines? Yes, we need to be concerned about the broad 
spectrum of societal concerns, but we also need to 
be equally concerned about who we are. what we 
do, and what we represent. We have to be humanis- 
tic and realistic if we expect to have any impact on 
the societal changes of our society through our 
secondary Home Economics programs. 

Taking into account the implications one can de- 
rive from the titles of the T.V. shows, the newspaper 
headlines, song titles or advertisement messages, we 
are reminded that the problems and concerns of the 
70's and even of the 60's are still not under control. 
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We will continue to experience and witness some of 
these concerns in the last years of the 70's and into 
the 80's. These concerns may not be as great as over 
the past several years, but there are others sur- 
facing and taking their places possibly with a differ- 
ent segment of our society. We see more truancy in 
our schools, pregnancy among the early teenaj^n 
girls, societal pressures of unemployment, dwindling 
natural resources and an increase of crime, to men- 
tion a few. 

There are a couple of immediate things I see we 
must direct our efforts toward as secondary teach- 
ers: 

1. Pressure. Pressure from other educational dis- 
ciplines vying for our position in the curriculum, 
course offerings already taking over areas we con- 
sider to be Home Economics. Back to the basics, but 
what is basic? Are we up to the pressures? Is this a 
societal concern of ours? 

2. Apathy. A characteristic we are seeing in in- 
creasing numbers and at an earlier age among our 
youth, more pronounced among the young adults and 
middle age segments of our society and a frustration 
level pressure for the elderly. And of maybe even 
greater significance about apathy is the contagious 
effect it has in spreading from one segment of our 
people to another and I include from student to 
teacher. It seems that as teachers are in contact 
with increased numbers and for long periods of time 
students who are apathetic they too are becoming 
apathetic, even in Home Economics. This factor 
should not be overlooked by our college educators as 
they work with future teachers in preparing them to 
cope with the real classroom atmosphere of today's 
public schools. 

The societal concerns are telling those of us in the 
secondary classroom that we must do the following: 



We need to develop those things we are just now 
getting into in our curriculum course offerings. We 
will need to make an extra effort to innovate and 
implement these things into our present programs. 
Tightened budgets will demand that we become 
better managers of the resources wo have in the 
operation of the department. And I see in the crystal 
hall secondary teachers who are not afraid to cast 
aside some of their old ways, old concepts and old 
knowledge. Teachers will have to sort out those 
things relevant to the societal conditions of the 
1980's and tie the new methods, concepts and knowl- 
edge into curriculum course offerings for different 
age groups in education. There will be a greater 
need for that secondary teacher to practice and live 
the beliefs about the Home Economics they teach in 
the classroom — nutrition, dress, management of 
time and resources and fairness in dealing with 
people. They may even find that their lives and the 
secondary programs will take on a new look and 
greater significance when they participate in com- 
munity activities and school activities, have citizen- 
ship involvement. The courses we teach in the 1980's 
relevant to societal concerns will only be as effec- 
tive as the teacher who is teaching them. We need to 
have persons committed to all segments of our 
society, to the total concept of Home Economics and 
to professional involvement. 

Yes. we need to be concerned about the broad 
spectrum of societal concerns and of how we meet 
the challenge of doing something about them in our 
secondary school programs in Home Economics. But 
we also need to be equally concerned about who we 
are. what we do and what we represent. We have to 
let others know we are up to the challenge, that we 
know who we are. what we represent and that we 
can have an impact on the concerns of the society of 
the 1980's. 
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NEEDS IN THE SECONDARY HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS DM THE 1980's 



Patricia D. Murphy 
Associate Dean 
College of Home Economics 
North Dakota State University 




Sunday evening Dr. Marjorie East said that we in 
home economics education are crucially important 
for vje knovj hovj to examine a discipline. She said 
we have some understanding of each of the subject 
specialities in home economics. Further, she 
charged us to agree on and implement an operating 
definition of home economics. We face a similar 
challenge relative to secondary home economics 
programs. What is their purpose? Why do we have 
home economics programs in secondary schools? 
Your response to these questions determines what 
you perceive as curriculum needs for the 1980's. 
Which model of home economics are we going to 
espouse and promote? 

We also need to consider the many outside forces 
that help shape the curriculum of the schools. For 
example, Patricia Graham. Director of the National 
Institute of Education said recently that the top pri- 
ority for the federal education dollar is literacy. She 
stated that the function of education is not to solve 
social problems but to educate for literacy (Graham. 
1978). 

According to one source, 29 states have or are 
considering minimal competencies for high school 
graduation. Competency tests are being developed 
for certain prescribed areas (Hall & Brinson, 1978). 
These begin to dictate curriculum — at the state and 
local level. 

Declining school enrollments and the back to 
basics movement are other factors affecting schools. 
You completed a blue form on Sunday evening rank- 
ing your concerns. Did your ranking reflect the 
needs you perceive for secondary programs in the 
1980's? 

Is this all nonsense? Are these unrelated? Or do 
you see them impacting on needs in secondary pro- 
grams? 

Federal legislation is one of the strongest deter- 
miners of curriculum. We may not agree that legisla- 
tion should determine programs, but it does. We may 
not agree among ourselves as to whether we should 
accept the program restrictions or the money but we 
do. 

The Education Amendments of 1976 will support 
vocational education in secondary schools into the 



1980*s. Evidence is accumulating that what we do 
under the provisions of P.L. 94-482 will determine 
whether federal vocational education dollars con- 
tinue to be available to home economics. 

Programs in occupational home economics must 
continue to be based on labor market needs and stu- 
dent interests. We need to zero in on the focus for 
secondary level occupational programs. 

The program objectives are crucial. If the primory 
purpose is to prepare entry level workers for food 
service and child care jobs, for example, we must be 
certain there actually are jobs available. Training 
programs must be based on employment needs. We 
also have an ethical consideration in training young 
people for jobs paying a subsistence wage. Research 
evidence does not support the cost-benefit analysis 
for these programs if the emphasis is on specific 
entry level job training. 

If, however, the emphasis of the occupational 
home economics program at the secondary level is 
on employability skills, job attitudes, and securing 
and keeping a job. we can help meet the needs of stu- 
dents into the 1980's. 

If you accept the labor market projections for the 
future which state that the greatest increases will 
be in service occupations, then preparation in work 
attitudes is important. Also, the research evidence 
indicates that most workers lose their jobs over atti- 
tudes and interpersonal problems rather than lack 
of job skills. 

P.L. 94-482 stipulates that sex stereotyping be 
eliminated from vocational education programs. 
References to sex bias, discrimination, and stereo- 
typing permeate the law. Home economics educators 
need to take the lead in eliminating the subtle as well 
as the blatant stereotyping from the programs, the 
curriculum, and the teaching. Awareness of blatant 
stereotyping is increasing. However, we must be 
viligant when it comes to subtle stereotyping. 

With reference to consumer and homemaking pro- 
grams, the law mandates that secondary programs 
encourage preparation of both males and females 
for the combined roles of homemakers and wage 
earners. What changes have you made in your cur- 
riculum to assist males in assuming homemaker 
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roles? To prepare females for wage earning roles? 
To dovetail wage earning and homemaking roles? 

The law further prescribes that programs deal 
with the changing career patterns of both men and 
women, increased number of women working out- 
side the home, and more men assuming homemaking 
responsibilities. Are the programs relevant to the 
economic, social, and cultural conditions which pre- 
vail today and are likely in the near future? 

The law clearly states that our educational pro- 
grams are to prepare persons for the ^'occupation of 
homemaking." Persons involved in influencing fed- 
eral legislation have tried for years to get home- 
making defined as an occupation. Now it is. What 
change has this made in your program? What cur- 
riculum development efforts are going on in your 
state? Are your state's curriculum dollars being 
spent on this top priority item? Should a curriculum 
guide for the occupation of homemaking look differ- 
ent from a guide for the former consumer homo- 
making progrfim? 1 believe it should. 

What does homemaking as an occupation mean? 
What do homemakers do? Who are thehomemakers? 
In my family there are presently four: myself, my 
husband, and two boys, ages 14 and 16. All of these 
persons carry out homemaking tasks. Who are the 
homemakers in your family? 

We do not have a great deal of research evidence 
about homemaking as an occupation. The task analy- 
sis approach has. in general, served vocational edu- 
cation well. It can also be used to analyze the occu- 
pation of homemaking. From Kathryn Walker's work 
(1975) at Cornell University, the time spent on house- 
hold tasks was primarily dependent upon the num- 
ber of children, whether the wife/mother was em- 
ployed, and the age of the youngest child. Based on 
Walker's data collected in 1967-68 from 1400 
husband-wife families, the most time was spent on 
food-related activities, followed by house care, care 
of clothing, family care, with the least amount of 
time spent on marketing and management. These 
data are ten years old. Perhaps they no longer ac- 
curately reflect the time devoted to homemaking 
tasks. 

In the last ten years, many changes have taken 
place in the society and in the structure of families. 
From the latest data available (Sawhill. 1977). \2^lo 
(7.2 million) of all families are headed by a single 
female parent. One of every seven children lives 
here. Over SC/o of women aged 25-54 are employed 
outside the home. In general these female-headed 



families are poor, are in the labor force, and have 
young children. What is the meaning of the occupa- 
tion of homemaking for these families? 

Resoarf h to date indicates that single-femalo- 
parcMit l itMjIirjs need help. They need managerial 
skills, ii -making skills, information on finan- 

cial ni.iii nt and personal development, child 

care and support networks. Nontraditional 

edu(:<iti(>n.i! programs are required to meet these 
needs< 

We need current data on homemaking tasks. We 
need curriculum developed for the occupation of 
homemaking. We need to make our needs known at 
the state and federal level. Also we need to help our- 
selves. Could you collect data on the composition of 
families in your area, who carries out the home- 
making tasks, and how much time is spent on the 
various tasks? 

These data could provide a basis for curriculum 
development for the occupation of homemaking and 
for secondary programs. Units of study need to be 
developed to prepare persons for the tasks of the 
homemaker. Programs need to reflect these tasks. 
We will have a difficult time defending thn practice 
of spending many weeks preparing students to do 
things that homemakers do rarely or nevfrr. 

Secondary programs also need to reflect the cur- 
rent conditions of families in the society. Our family 
living courses can no longer assume that everyone 
will get married or that the majority of families con- 
sist of husband, wife, and children. Management 
and consumer education must take on increased 
emphasis. 

If vocational home economics is to survive, sec- 
ondary programs in the 1980's must meet the needs 
of males and females prepfiring to be homemakers. 
given the social, economic, and cultural conditions 
of the time. We need curriculum and programs for 
tomorrow, not for yesterday. 
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NEEDS IN SECONDARY HOME ECONOMICS 
PROGRAMS IN THE 80's 



Helen Gum WesfJake 
Head. Home Economics Department 
York Community High School 
Elmhurst, Illinois 




What are the needs of secondary Home Economics 
programs in the 80's? In order to answer this ques- 
tion I felt that I needed to walk among the students, 
the teen-agers of Elmhurst, Illinois, April 1978, York 
High School, with an enrollment of three thousand 
four hundred and fifty, with a Home Economics en- 
rollment of over 1,600. This isn't 1,600 individuals 
because some students take more than one home 
economics course at a time. I loitered with them in 
the student cafeteria, in the smoking area, and in the 
main hallway under the clock. I listened as I walked 
the extremely crowded halls. 

Carl Sandburg did much of his writing in Elm- 
hurst, Illinois. As I walked among the students I was 
reminded of his Always The Young Strangers. Sand- 
burg wrote: 

One thing I know deep out of my lime: Youth when lighted 
and alive and given n sporting change is strong for struggle 
and not afraid of any toils or punishments, or dangers or 
deaths. 

What shall be the course of society and civilization across 
the next hundred years? 

For the answers, read if you can. the strange and baffling 
eyes of youth.' 

Yes, for the answers, read if you can, the strange 
and baffling eyes of youth. I have and am privileged 
to work with a staff that is an anomaly to Dr. East's 
research. A staff of ten home economics teachers 
who are the leaders in the York High staff of 208. 
When our principal, Dr. Nelson, wants a PomPom 
sponsor, he comes to Home Economics. When he 
wants a Cheer Leader's sponsor, he comes to Home 
Economics; an assistant Swim Coach, he comes to 
Home Economics; a Student Council Sponsor, he 
asks those in Home Economics. He comes to Home 
Economics because the teachers are ambitious, will- 
ing to enable students to excel, willing to help young 
people grow. The students come to Home Economics 
because this is where they feel a sense of family, a 
sense of warmth and encouragement, encourage- 
ment to become their own best selves. I have been 
flattered by the positive reports that the Home Eco- 



'Carl Sandburg. Always the Youn^ Strnngers (New York: Har- 
court. Brace and World. 1953. 




nomics department received from the North Central 
Evaluation team in 1977 and from the recent Voc- 
Tech evaluation of last month. A high school depart- 
ment is only as strong as its weakest link. Thus, I 
encourage the staff to be supportive of each other, 
to recognize their individual strengths so as to con- 
tribute positively to our collective strength. 

Teenagers of April 1978 . . . alienated, the scape- 
goats of our super industrial complex. We don't 
need them. And they are out there desperately need- 
ing to be needed. The loneliness and alienation of 
this age group is heart breaking. We have programs 
to do to them, aimed at thein, but not with them. Our 
current trend is to malign them with the fact that 
they are all pregnant. Statistics misinterpreted can 
lie. They are as naive as many of us were. They are 
as virgin and non-virgin as many of us were. They 
have had as many experiences as many of us. Their 
numbers are larger than the numbers of teen-agers 
of the past, but this doesn't make them any less 
moral. They are youngsters whose parents are 
urging them to affiliate with institutions. They are 
an economic threat, a job threat and we have given 
them choices, multiple, multiple choices. Many of 
the choices have had hidden meanings because we 
have made our adolescents our scapegoats. We. the 
adult leaders, wink at drugs, we wink at alcoholism. 
We wink at marijuana. We wink at moral codes. We 
change our minds about the age for this and the age 
for that. We say that to educate is to change be- 
havior. We ask adolescents to change behavior. But 
the behavior changes that we are asking for are 
those that they don*t buy. Thus, we have created an 
adolescent society that doesn't buy from the adult 
society. They don't buy the idea of respect for re- 
spect's sake. They say Til respect you when you 
prove that you are respectable. They don't buy nu- 
trition from an overweight teacher. They don't buy 
athletic winning at any price, particularly if the 
price is to their physical detriment but to the glory of 
the coach, for his pride and a high salary. They don't 
buy pep rallies. They don't buy the quick answer. 
They don't buy upward mobility. 

As I have talked with them, the song that came to 
my mind was: **The Age of Aquarius." They are 
people oriented. They care about each other and 
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they don't care if you a. c an **A' student or an "F" 
student. Whether you are disadvantaged, disabled 
and simple, or whether you are a merit scholar. 
They don't cfire about the idea of the honor roll. 
What Did Ya Get? is not o\ importanrre to thnm. But 
what are you? Who i-.tg you? They want to have a 
self- identified work and they don't identify with the 
adult definition of w(»rk. They also identify with 
leisure and that leisure is i^etting in touch with your- 
self. They want to dn. They want to be involved. They 
want hands-on experionca. They want to chant?e this 
society. And I have GREAT HOPE that if we will just 
help them, ihat GREAT things can Of:cur. 

In our society, of course, there is no need to be- 
come an adult. One may remain — one is exhorted 
daily to remain • — a child forever. It iL difficult to 
have acquired a good education, a professional job. 
and a good salary, without meeting within one's 
circle of associates not a few adult children. In 
medieval paintings children look like miniature 
adults. In tableaux Vom life today, adults appear as 
wrinkled adolescents. 

Children are not a welcome responsibility for to 
have children is. plainly, to cease being a child one- 
self. 

The education media help children to become 
sophisticated about everything but the essentials: 
love, fidelity, child rearing, mutual help, care for 
others— whether they be young or old, rich or poor, 
with status or with no status. 

So here I stand before you. vdth the question of 
what will be the course of Home Economics in the 
80's. Some of you wil! remember that I stood before 
you once before. In May 1965, at the National Con- 
ference on Contemporary Issues in Home Economics 
Education. I stood before you and raid that what was 
needed in the secondary schools in Home Economics 
was "Teachers: Who Love. Whi-- Think. Who Peel." 
I feel that the qualities described then are still very 
appropriate now. 

What kind of teachers aro needed? 



1. Teachers who are conscious of the need for re- 
training. 

2. Teachers who appreciate, understand, and arc? 
willing to constantly study and rcstudy the age 
group that they teach. 

3. Teachers who are committed to the worth of the 
individual — every individual. 

4. Teachers who are willing to experiment and to 
acc(;pt the challenge of new classes and new pro- 
grams. 

5. Teachers who know and can implement learning 
theory in home economics in the city high school 
with its grouping, crowded course offerings, and 
tight scheduling. 

6. We particularly need teachers who can contrib- 
ute to the student's ability to interpret the prob- 
lems of family life. Thus we need teachers who 
can teach general home economif:s as well as 
home economists who teach special areas. 

7. Teaf:hers who can explain the difference be- 
twe(;n general and special home economics to 
other school personnel. 

8. Teachers who can work with their peers. 

9. Teachers who look at the eyes of the youth. 

You may say. Westlake. you haven't grown. But I 
still think that what is needed in our schools in the 
80's is answered by this brief want ad: Needed: 
Teachers. Who Think: Who Feel: Who Love. 

We lack the courage nowadays to live by creeds, 
or to state our doctrines clearly (even to ourselves). 
Our highest moral principle is flexibility. Guided by 
sentiments we are embarrassed to put into words, 
we support them not by argument but by their trend- 
iness. 

The central idea of our foggy way of life is that life 
is solitary and brief, and that its aim is self-fulfill- 
ment. 

We have so many people who are trying to be 
happy. Self-fulfillment comes by fulfilling the lives of 
those around you. By doing that, you don't need to 
worry about your job. your definition. You just need 
to be. 
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BUaDBVG OUR PROFESSION 



Alberta D. Hill 
Dean, College of Home Economics 
Washington State University 



The broad, and possibly vague, title of this presen- 
tation demands either a more precise title or some 
explanation of the title as given. Perhaps the follov^- 
ing definitions vjiW help: 

• **Building" is assumed to be both quantitative 
growth and improvement in quality and includes 
some remodeling. 

• "Our profession'' is perceived to be home econom- 
ics education. Home economics educators are 
those engaged in educational programs in social 
and vi^elfare agencies, businesses, cooperative ex- 
tension and schools; home economics educators 
include those v^ho prepare teachers, develop cur- 
riculum and curriculum materials, and those v^ho 
serve as consultants and supervisors in educa- 
tional programs. 

This is the second day of a very important confer- 
ence. We have examined home economics as a pro- 
fession (or is it a discipline?), the future of educa- 
tion, the needs of the learner, current evaluation of 
programs, needs of secondary home economics edu- 
cation in the 1980's and our professional roots. The 
participants have utilized nev^; facts and provocative 
ideas to explore, in-depth, the implications for their 
own situations. During this time the scope and con- 
tent of home economics education has been re- 
viewed—and challenged. Our knowledge of the indi- 
viduality of mental processes indicates, however, 
that each of us may have a somewhat unique way of 
structuring the cDntent and stating the goals. To pro- 
vide a common base for our discussion of "Building 
Our Profession," one way of looking at the scope and 
objectives of home economics education is presented 
here. 

The responsibility of the profession is to help all 
people develop the ability to: 

1. Guide and nurture the young. 

2. Teach children, handicapped, disabled and 
elderly the abilities needed for independent 
living. 

3. Cope with the technology of the home. 

4. Make consumer decisions based nn knowledge of 
the world's resources and knowledge of the effect 
of consumer decisions upon others. 

5. Maintain "kinships" in new family forms; main- 
tain stability and continuity in the lives of all indi- 
viduals. 

6. Develop environments which enhance the quality 
of life. 

7. Break down stereotypes of sex roles and develop 
healthy concepts of femininity and masculinity. 



8. Plan for feeding self and family on the basis of re- 
liable knowledge of the safety, nutritional quality 
and world-wide availability of food. 

The goals reviewed above provide the scope of the 
profession and the reason for building our profes- 
sion. The building will be done by the members of the 
profession who are committed to continuous im- 
provement and growth of home economics education 
and are willing to improve and grow as profession- 
als. 

Three major areas of growth for the professional 
home economics educator are suggested as of vital 
importance for the improvement of the profession. 
These three areas include growth in the ability to: 
(1) meet change with rational thought and creativity 
—avoiding the panic and crisis syndrome; (2) work 
together, and with other professionals, as a team; 
and (3) participate in a mature manner in efforts to 
affect public policy. It is hoped the discussion of 
these three areas of growth will emphasize the im- 
portance of two constant needs of the profession — 
the need for rigorous scholarship and the need to be 
able to accept others and work harmoniously with 
others. 

Confronting Change 

The errors we human beings often make when 
confronted with change are to take the extreme posi- 
tions of stubborn resistance or complete and naive 
acceptance of change or to panic. Forty years of ex- 
perience with home economics educators leads to 
the very subjective conclusion that the reaction of 
panic, or what may be termed "crisis syndrome," 
often prevails. If this is true, we should look care- 
fully at the causes. Do we panic because we have not 
learned to examine alternatives? Do we lack the 
knowledge needed to solve problems which accom- 
pany change? Do we need crises to make us feel im- 
portant? 

Consider some of the panic situations — real or 
perceived crises— in home economics education: 
eliminating the related science course or a home 
economics requirement in secondary schools, short- 
ening the length of classes from 90 to 50 minutes, 
changing criteria for state or federal funding, elimi- 
nating home management house residence as a re- 
quirement in teacher education, decreasing home 
economics leadership positions in state departments 
of education and U.S. Office of Education or chang- 
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ing the titles of programs. Every home economics 
educator will recognize some of these as changes 
which have the potential for impairing the quality of 
the profession's service. Most of the changes, how- 
ever, were not true crises but changes which re- 
quire careful analysis and deliberate development 
of new methods or new approaches. Creativity plus 
knowledge and application of logical problem solv- 
ing procedures can turn most so-called crises into an 
opportunity for growth. 

Panic is not a way to confront change, but neither 
is resistance nor blind acceptance. The profession 
needs members who can grow in ability to adjust to 
change and assume the initiative in shaping change. 
Many of the competencies needed to confront 
change in a positive manner are affective in nature. 
They involve personal characteristics difficult to 
change in mature individuals. The profession can. 
however, teanh its members historical facts and 
concepts and develop a sense of history, that will 
enhance ability to cope effectively with change. The 
educator who knows that the nuclear family is a 
relatively recent development, that events such as 
the depression of the 1930*s and World War II re- 
quire radical changes in curriculum, or that niacin 
was first called nicotinic acid, will not view the 
knowledge, social structures and practices of today 
as "the way things always have been and are sup- 
posed to be.** A sense of history gained by studying 
the effects of the industrial revolution upon families, 
or the roots of home economics, helps the educator 
distinguish between needed changes and that which 
needs to be retained and developed as a part of our 
basic value system. 

It should be noted also that as educators, knowl- 
edgeable of the past, face current or future prob- 
lems thev do not have to start "from scratch.** Past 
research and old problem-solving efforts contain 
"gems** of ideas to be recycled for solving new prob- 
lems. 

Home economics education needs professionals 
who are creative, curious and adventuresome. The 
professional needs to initiate, guide and adapt to 
change and must learn to live with certain ambigui- 
ties and uncertainties that accompany constant 
change. One way to build the profession is for pro- 
fessionals to grow in ability to become change 
agents instead of change reactors by becoming 
better scholars of history. 

Team Work 

The complexity of the educational problems which 
are the business of home economics education, and 
the rapid expansion of the knowledge which can be 
used to solve these problems, require that home eco- 
nomics educators work with teams of other profes- 
sionals. Teams may include other home economists 
who have specialized in one facet of the field and/or 
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professionals outside the field of home economics.* 

A curriculum development project may require a 
team of home economics educators, curriculum 
theorists, media specialists and evaluation experts: 
the educational program for teenage parents needs 
the expertise of nutritionists, geneticists and social 
workers to supplement the skills of the home eco- 
nomics educators: consumer education may benefit 
from cooperation with business educators, econo- 
mists and political scientists. 

The team approach to educational and research 
projects makes it possible to mobilize the human re- 
sources available to the profession. Working as a 
team also provides opportunities for home econom- 
ics educators to demonstrate to others the impor- 
tance and scope of the profession and the unique 
contributions which can be made by home econom- 
ics education. 

To build the profession each home economics edu- 
cator needs to develop the ability to perform as a 
team member. What are the barriers to team ef- 
forts? What are-ifar^ ompctcnc ies needed to serve 
as an effective team member? Skills in assessing 
needs, in management and communication are cer- 
tainly important. The particular competencies dis- 
cussed here are selected as those which are as- 
sumed to have the greatest value in building the pro- 
fession. 

1. Each member of the team needs to recognize and 
accept the scope and limitations of his/her ov^ 
profession. Home economics educators often err 
on the side of perceiving their contribution as 
more limited than it is. Home economics educa- 
tors need to accept the fact that they are the pro- 
fessional group who have an orientation to the 
totality of family life and can best guide and co- 
ordinate programs designed to improve the daily 
lives of individuals and families. 

2. Team members need the self-assurance and feel- 
ing of self-worth that allows them to contribute as 
a team member without either kowtowing to 
others on the team or becoming bullish or defen- 
sive. Professionals who are confident in their ov^ 
knowledge and ability can seek and take advice 
from others. 

As long as most home economics educators are 
women, special note needs to be made of their 
performance as females. They will not be effec- 
tive team members if they continue to play the 
male-female games so prevalent in our society. 
Neither can they be effective if they are con- 
stantly angry at men. and the social order, be- 
cause of the lesser status that has been afforded 



'Emphasis is given horn to tujims of professionals, anri th(? com- 
potencies roquirofi to work as a mombor of professional toams. 
This is not intended to noj?ate the importance of teams which in- 
clude craftsmen, homemakers and community leaders, 
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them. Fighting sex stereotyping is a noble cause 
but the best offense may be to demonstrate ability 
to perform. 

3. Each team member needs to bring to the team a 
background of knowledge supported by sound re- 
search. Home economics is an applied field; home 
economics educators are pragmatists. This 
should not mean that the home economics educa- 
tor relies, always, on someone else for the source 
of knowledge that has practical application. (The 
"roots** of home economics tell us that the origi- 
nal home economists came from a background of 
research. Home economics became the vehicle 
for using this knowledge for improvement of 
everyday living.) 

Home Economics educators who are oriented to 
the totality of family life must assume the role of 
coordinators and synthesizers but also must have 
a knowledge of research methods and of the basic 
disciplines that is expected of a professional per- 
son. The special knowledge any one home eco- 
nomics educator can bring to a team effort will 
vary, of course, but without scholarly prepara- 
tion the home economics educator may well be 
delegated the role of secretary and coffee maker 
for the group. 

Confident, well-prepared home economics educa- 
tors can build the profession by becoming effective 
members of teams. 

Affecting Public Policy 

Ellen Swallow Richards set the pace for home 
economists* aggressive leadership in formulating 
and influencing pubHc policy. The magnitude of the 
effort has varied from time to time but there has 
always been a nucleus of individuals and segments 
of professional organizations accepting the respon- 
sibility for influencing decisions about important 
issues such as legislation affecting the health of chil- 
dren and the structure of welfare agencies. 

In recent years professional organizations have 
given priority to activities designed to prepare their 
members for political roles. The excellent training 
sessions and conferences have increased the aware- 
V ness of the need for political activity and given home 
economics educators an opportunity to learn proce- 
dures used by other groups. It is not the purpose of 
this discussion to reiterate the ideas that have been 
generated by these activities but to reflect some 
anxiety about the possible side-effects of the treat- 
ments applied to overcome the political lethargy of 
home economists. Building the profession requires 
mature political behavior that is consistent with the 
state and implied values of the profession. 

The characteristics of mature behavior, and the 
anxiety, may be seen more clearly by considering 
what is not mature behavior. 

1 . Behavior which insults, belittles or is. in any way. 
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disrespectful of another human being is not 
mature. If there is a need to affect policy change, 
it is evident there is lack of agreement. Disagree- 
ments arise because of differences in social goals 
and discrepancies in facts available to those who 
disagree. Such differences need to be examined 
in an atmosphere of mutual respect. Emotional 
debates tend to polarize the debaters rather than 
bring about consensus. It is true the "big boys** 
often hurl insults at each other, but there is no 
evidence that the practice is effective. It is cer- 
tainly not consistent with the principles of family 
(human) relationships taught by home economics 
educators! 

2. The ego inflation which may result from becoming 
name-droppers and associating with important 
persons usually is symptomatic of adolescent in- 
security or a fan club mentality. Of course, con- 
tact of some kind must be made with those who 
make policies in order to provide the input which 
can influence the policy. The focus needs to be on 
the accuracy and relevance of the input, not on 
the personal satisfactions gained from the event. 
The extent to which the profession can exert a 
positive influence on public policy will be more 
dependent upon willingness to engage in re- 
search to secure the facts needed than upon who 
is known. 

3. Use of procedures which are unethical— mislead- 
ing, dishonest or detrimental to any group or per- 
son—in order to achieve socially desirable goals 
is neither mature nor morally acceptable in a 
democratic society. 

The members of the profession can build the pro- 
fession by affecting public policy. Efforts need to be 
based on clear understanding of values and a knowl- 
edge of all related facts including a knowledge of the 
complex interrelationships of technological develop- 
ments, social planning, international politics, eco- 
nomic policies and resource distribution. 

Conclusion 

This discussion on building our profession has 
been presented in the third person, but it is truly a 
very personal presentation. I am a home economics 
educator, a dyed-in-the-wool home economics educa- 
tor. It is our profession, my profession. Experts have 
not been quoted nor references given because the 
comments represent the personal, subjective, value 
laden synthesis of my personal experiences, back- 
ground of study and perceptions of the profession. It 
is my personal belief that we can build the profes- 
sion by intensive scholarly efforts and exemplary 
skills in human relations. Three competencies which 
I believe to be important are the abilities to cope 
with change, work as a team member and partici- 
pate in a mature and ethical manner hi affecting 
public policy. 
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SAVING ENERGY AND MONEY 
IN HOUSING DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 



Henry R, Spies 
Assistant Professor 
Small Homes-Buildinj^ Research Council 
University of Illinois 



There is no question that the supply of fossil fuels 
is finite. Depending upon whom you believe, the sup- 
ply may not last very long, or there may be some 
around to last a long v^hile. In order to make it last 
as long as possible, energy conservation is essential. 

There are a number of potential nonfossil energy 
sources, one of the foremost bein^ nuclear power. 
There are many people who have great objections to 
nuclear power. They contend we will be producing 
waste which we don't know hew to dispose of and 
which will be around for centuries. Since we are 
producing material of identical type and probably in 
greater quantity in developing our weapons systems, 
perhaps we are overemphasizing the problem. 

A variation is fusion power rather than fission 
power, which most people consider to be nuclear. 
This is related to the hydrogen bomb versus the 
atomic bomb in its general type of reaction. I think 
that it probably has some possibilities. Fusion power 
does not produce the large quantities of radioactive 
waste. The technology is not here yet to utilize fis- 
sion power, but much research is being done. 

Tidal power is another possible source, but the 
scale upon which the equipment has to be built to 
utilize tidal power is tremendous. I doubt that it will 
ever supply as much as 1 percent of the energy that 
we use in this country. 

The same is essentially true of wind power. There 
are few places where there is enough wind consist- 
ently to generate power. In some areas it would be 
possible to use wind-driven generators or some form 
of wind power, but I am afraid that I still remember 
having to pump water for cows because the wind 
didn't blow and run the windmill, so my confidence 
in it is fairly limited, at least in the Midwest. A unit 
capable of producing 1000 kwh per month in an 
average wind of 10 mph is available for about 
$20,000. 

Geothermal power — heat taken from the earth's 
core— exists only in a few places. It is being utilized 
extensively where it does exist, such as in Southern 
California. There are relatively few places where 
the earth's crust is thin enough to allow use of geo- 
thermal power. I don't think anyone is willing yet to 
cover Yellowstone Park with power plants. 

Currently, the **in" thing is to look to solar power. 
There are significant limitations on the use of solar 
power. The people in the United States live where 
there is minimal winter sun. The entire megalopolis 
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running from Milwaukee to Cincinnati is not a very 
good spot for sun. In the New England area, there is 
just barely enough to be useful in Eastern New York. 
The entire Pacific Northwest just doesn't get much 
sun in the wintertime. If we are talking about utiliz- 
ing solar energy for heating homos, it isn't there. In 
the Southwest (Southern California. Arizona, Nev.' 
Mexico, and some parts of Texas) and in some parts 
of Florida there is enough solar energy to be of use. 
This area might extend up into Denver i\nd some of 
its surrounding area. To give you an idea of the 
amount we are talking about, in Illinois there is an 
average of approximately 4.3 hours of sunlight per 
day during the three months of the major heating 
season. December. January, and February. There is 
less on the West Coast. 

If we were to design a solar heating system for 
this area on the basis that the sun would provide 
about 60 percent of the heat required during the 
heating season, we would end up with a system that 
we probably couldn't afford. Each square foot of flat 
plate type solar collector would gain enough energy 
to replace one gallon of oil per year. One gallon of oil 
at the moment is forty cents. Even if it went up to a 
dollar, the amount that we could afford to spend on 
solar collectors to heat homes is significantly less 
than the cost of the collectors. If we assume the cost 
of money is 9 percent, and that the cost of energy in- 
creases 10 percent per year compounded, we can 
afford to spend $7.26 on something that will save us 
$1.00 per year today. This provides a seven-year 
payoff. It is very difficult to get people to talk about 
conserving energy if it is going to cost them money. 
They are really not very interested in a negative 
cash flow at the beginning. If the price of natural gas 
is deregulated, instead of going up the rate of 10 per- 
cent a year it may go up by 200 percent or 300 per- 
cent in five years, and this would significantly affect 
this equation. 

The idea of using the sun to solve our energy 
shortage isn't new. When we started investigating 
solar energy devices, we found that most of the 
patents were issued in the 1870's and 1880's. We 
had an energy shortage then. too. A solar collector 
patented in 1871 is not significantly different from 
one I saw advertised in a free brochure from ERDA 
a few weeks ago. There really isn't very much new 
under the sun at this point. 

There have been some interesting ideas as to how 
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to uso the sun to heat a homo. The noma of Steve 
Baer. a researcher in the arofi of solfir enerj^y. lo- 
Cfited y New Mexico cf»nsists of a series of hexfi- 
i^onfil iv)(jmH. find the south wfill of each room is on 
ni"^es. Th(» entire* south wfill of the house opens find 
.•l'.)s(js. lust inside are racks of 55-j^allon harr(»ls of 
\vat(»r with tiie (Mid of efich pfiinted Wack. Tht^ 
p;ui(»ls which fohi down fire covered with aluminum 
foil to bounce more sun onto the bfirrel ends. On a 
sunny day they lower the side of the house, find th(» 
sun hcfits the wfiter in the bfirrels. li night they turn 
on a winch and close up the side of the house. The 
bfirrels of wfirmed water then provide the heat. 
They seem to be living with it. although they had to 
do some adfipting. I've been told that sometimes on 
cold evenings it gets down in the 40's in the house 
find they just put on a couple more sweaters. 

Among the things thfit we may well have to change 
is our living habits, the temperatures at which we 
live find the w«iy we dress. It seems as though for the 
Ifist SOyccirs the fiver<ige indoor temperature in this 
country hfis increfisinl fibout 2 degrees every 10 
yofirs. and correspondingly we wear less clothing. 
This cfinnot be instantly reversed, particulfirly 
among the elderly. The ficcepted comfort stcindards 
<in» bfised on conditions that produce comfort for 
grfidufite students in mechanical engineering and 
medical students. We know almost nothing about 
what is required for the comfort of infants, the ill. 
find the elderly. Yet we sfiy 'Turn your thermostat 
down to 68 degrees or maybe even 66 degrees." 
There are mfiny elderly people who fire very uncom- 
fortable fit 68 degr(»es. I know some servic(»men who 
(luietly misfidjust the thermostfit so thfit these people 
will rem.'iin comfortfihle whih* thinking thfit thev firt* 
doing their pfirt. find I think thfit this is fi bit of 
benign doc(»ption. 

We fire filso told to *\S(»t th(» thermostfit find l(»five 
it filone.** Then* is fi litth* gadg(»t inside the modern 
th(»rmostfit thfit refillv rend(?rs this fidvice wrong. In 
or(l(»r keep from r)V(»rh(»fiting our rooms when the 
thermostfit cfills for hcfit. th(»r(» is fi tiny hefiter in- 
side th(» thc»rmoslfit so thfit the thermostfit h(»fits up 
fi little ffisttir thfui th(» room does. The thermostfit 
turns off fi littl(» (juicktir fuui r(»sidufil hefit in the sys- 
t(»m brings th(» room on up to temperfiturt*. As tht* 
percentfigt* of operfiting time increfis(»s. such fis 
when it is v(»rv cold, this hefit(»r is on filmost continu- 
ously, find tlu» indoor t(^nip(»rfiture will fictufilly drop 
2 or 3 dc»gr(H\s. Tlu) th(»rmostfit setting neiids to b(» 
rfiistid in w.rv cold wefith(»r to mfiintfiin comfort. 

On(» of the gr(»fitest hefit losers in fi building is win- 
dows. **R** vfilues measure the resistfmce to hefit 
flow. This is the wuv insulfition is rfited. As fi mfitter 
of reference, for most of the United States fin fippro- 
priate "R** vfilue for fi wfill is fihout 1 1 to 1 :] find for fi 
ceiling fi minimum of U) find p(»rhfips fi high of 40. 
The **R** vfilue of fi pi(»c(j of ghiss is 1. It keeps th(i 
wind out and thfit is fihout fill. Double glazed win- 



dows have an **R'* vfilue of 2. compfircui to the 1 1 or 
13 in the rest of the Wfill. 

Since you cfin only see out of the window in th(» 
dfiytime. St(»v(» Bfier hfis fi Wfiv to insulfitt* it fit night. 
There is fi bfirr(»l of polvcjthylene plfistic b(*ads find <i 
blower. At night or in v(»ry cold vv(»fither the l)low(»r 
fills the spfict) btitween two pi(?c(\s of glfiss with in- 
sulfition. hi \\u morning, the hlow()r is r(*v(»rsed. It 
inhales the iusalfition bfic:k into th(» bfirrtd. The sys- 
t(?m is not totfillv without probhmis. Thert) hfis to hr. 
i\ Wfiy of v»»nting the air in and out of the structure 
when the insulation is being blown in find out of the 
window. Tempered glass must be used becfiuse even 
fi vacuum cleaner is cfipable of generfiting enough 
pressure to crack standard glass. This hfis been 
used in a school building in New Mexico, find 
several greenhouses. 

One of the more widely publicized solfir houses in 
the United States belongs to Dr. Hfirry Thomfison in 
the Washington. D.C. area. It has a series of collec- 
tors. The average annual bill for fuel oil fis supple- 
mental hefit runs about $10 a year. There is a 1600- 
gfillon tank in the basement, surrounded with 50 tons 
of rock. Wfiter is pumped from the tank up through 
the collectors to fibsorb heat. The water flows back 
into the tank, which then radiates the heat into the 
rock. When hefit is needed in the house, air is circu- 
fited through the rock to the house. 

Solar I is a resefirch house fit Colorfido State at 
Fort Collins built under the direction of Professor 
George Lof. It has a liquid type collector find is de- 
signed both to heat find to cool with solar power. 
Fort Collins has the fidvfintage that the percentage 
of sunlight in thfit fircfi is relatively high. The alti- 
tude is fibout 7500 fetjt. Few people refilize that the 
total fim{)unt of heat needed for fi given number of 
d(*gr(ie-dfiys drops 5 percent for each 1000 feet in 
filtitudf*. This mofins thfit even though they mfiy hfive 
i\ 6000 or 7000 d(»gree-day heating season there, they 
nf?ed 35 percent less energy to compensate for it 
thfin we would in Illinois. Solar I has a 1600-gallon 
tfink of liquid in the bfisement. which supplies both fi 
hfjfiting coil in the wintertime find an absorption 
type fiir conditioner in the summer. (An absorptioil 
type fiir conditioner is just a slightly Ifirger version 
of the old gfis refrigerfitor. The wfiter must be fibove 
160 degrees before the system works well, which 
limits the type of collector thfit cfin be used.) There 
fir(* some problems, including the ffict thfit the only 
collectors thfit wfjcfin fifford i\rc mfidc* of filuminum. 
yet most of th(» piping is copper. Fhu:trolytic corro- 
sion occurs. The pciopU* fit C^olorfuio fire doing regu- 
Ifir finfilysis on the Wfit(»r find nro. finding more find 
mor(* fduminum ions. rh(»y fire wondciring vvh(»re the 
pinhoh* is going to occur — when ther(» nrn 1600 gfil- 
lons in the tfink you rt^fdly wond(»r. 

The so-cfilled solfir funifice is fi slightly different 
fipprofich. It is fin A-frfime structure thfjt cfin be 
plficed in th(» vfird to retrofit (»xisting houses. It. too. 
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contains roc^k. but only 10 or 12 tons. It can bo placed 
anywhoro the* sunlight is r(ilt'jtiv(»lv unobstnictoci. It 
is conn(K:t(ui to tho houscj by two lar^u* insiilntfui 
(iucts brinj»inj» air Trom th() house out to circulate* 
throuj»h th(» rock \n)d arui back into ihi) conv(uitional 
warm air hcjatiiiu svsltmi. A.uain this s(jrv(»s wluui 
th(» hoat is availablo and ihr.vi) is a back-up fut^l to 
\wi\{ tho houso in cioudv W(^ath(n'. 

VY(} tri(Hi a lon.u Wnm at^o to do th(^ whoh» job with 
solar (Ui(»r.uv. Dr. Maria 'H^lkis at MIT in th(» late 
\30's dnsi.unod a svst(?m which would jU'cvidt* for a 
wook of cioudv w(iathor. T\m hoat storai^(» structurt* 
was bit».uor than tho houso, and it cost mor(^. 

Lot's look at what a c()mpl(it(» solar hoatin.u anri 
coolin.u svst(mi would bo iiko. First, thoro is som(» 
typo of solar coiitjctor. probably liquid cooiod. Tht? 
storfi^Mj modium mi.uht bo an insulatofi tank, oithor in 
tho bas(miont or huri(Ki outsifio. This is connnf:tod to 
fui air-handlin^» syst(»m insido tho houso. Durin^» tho 
h(»atinj4 soason, tho warmod liquid in tho tank is 
pum[)C(i throu^^b coils in th(» air stream, anfi if that 
doosn't hoat \\m houso (mouj»h th(jro is an oloctric rt)- 
.sistanf:o hoator that cuts in to k(»op the hou.so warm. 
In tho cooling soason, th(j warmod liquid is pumped 
into an fibsorption-type air condition. If the liquid is 
not warm enouj»h, there is a hoat(»r on the input side 
because the liquid ^»oinj» into the absorption unit has 
to be at least 160 de^»rees. A conventional cooling 
coil is located in the air-handlin^» system, and the 
cooled air is distributed throuj»hout the house. For 
an avora^^e si/e hou.so (1500 to 2000 sq. ft.) this type 
of system would be currently available for about 
$10,000. This would provide about 60 percent of the 
heatinj», and. fl()pondin^» upon location, from 20 to 
almost 100p(;rcent of tho coolin^». 

This type of installation wfis used in a set of 
houses by a commercial builder in El Cajon, Califor- 
nia. Tho coll(u:tors wer(J built on the roofs. Obviously 
the^y are more interested in coolin^» than in heating 
becfiuse they don't do much heatin^» in FJ Cajon, '^jx- 
f:ept perhaps for swimminj» pools. This is a develop- 
ment of $1 50 to $250 thousand houses, and I question 
the utility of the .systems other than beiuR a topic of 
conversfition at the bridge table. 

Let us look at the heating problems in the tlnited 
States in relation to the population. The vast major- 
ity of the population of this country lives in zone 2, 
an area which has between 4500 and 8000 degree- 
days of heating each year. Some 60 to 70 percent of 
the total population of the country lives in this /.one. 
There are 18 to 20 million housing units in this area. 
These units must be retrofitted to save some of the 
energy that we are using. We have been very wast(j- 
ful in the past in our designs and construction. It is 
possible to spend 5 to 10 percent of the original cost 
of construction to increa.se the thermal performance 
of existing houses. This retrofit may decrease 
energy usage 20 to 25 percent. That may not be 
enough to make it economically feasible this year. 
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but it will shortly. 

In areas of less than 4000 heating dogrofj-days, 
p(M'haps additional insulation may not bo justified. 
In an ar(»a wh(ir(i cooling is a major factor, thcui onc(} 
again insulation might ho justificui on the basis of 
cooling rath(?r tban heating. 

What kind of insulation? What is the cost? What 
will it save? Wo hiwo d(H'elop(ui a seric^s of slides for 
the Illinois Division of Fnergv to answer thes(» (\uoS' 
tions. Th(iv are obviouslv Illinois-based but w(^ have* 
variations on tbem for several oth(»r ar(Ms of the 
country. I hope to have both publications and teach- 
ing materials out soon that will oovor [ho (Mitir(» 
f:ountry with this type of information. 

Insulating is like moving your hous(j south for [ho 
wint(M' and north for the summer. We dividcui th(j 
Stat(» of Illinois into three /.oncis (this hoA of /.on(Js 
applies to a gr()at y)ercentag(i of \ho country). It is 
possibl(» to (\stimato from your location within any 
giv(Mi /.on(? approximately what savings might occur 
through [ho uso of a few v(irv simple charts. 

For inslanco, if you are in /,on(j 1 and assume that 
a window has 10 square feet and has singhj gla/.ing. 
it will tak(j 29 th(irms \)or s(jason to offs(it th(3 honi 
lost from that 10 square f(iet of window. Ther(^fore, 
if you have 1 20 square feet of windows, you are now 
using about ,148 therms a \'Oi\r. If you put double 
glass (storm windows) on them, you are now using 
only 156 therms, .saving 192 therms per yoiw. 

A .similar calculation can be mad(i for wall insula- 
tion. If your hou.s(j has no insulation in the walls at 
all. the heat loss per thousand square) feet of net 
wall area is 521 therms. If the wall is blown full of 
insulation, it will be reduf:ed to about 124. saving 397 
therms. If your house ^already has some insulation, 
say P/2 inches, there is only a saving of 84 therms. 
Therefore you probably cannot afford to go back and 
fill that wall. You probably can spend your money 
better somewhere el.se. Making that decision is 
where this type of system can be used. 

There are similar charts for ceilings, doors, and 
foundation types. The.se figures are general, and 
variations will occur. We can take absolutely identi- 
cal houses, put two different families in them, and 
come up with 25 percent difference in fuel use. That 
is why on research houses, rather than having 
people live in them, we install light bulbs on timers 
that give off about the same amount of heat that a 
person does so that we can accurately program the 
activities and keep it identical between hou.sos. 

The number of therms saved doesn't mean any- 
thing to many people. A therm, by definition, is 
100.000 ntu's. a Btu being the amount of heat neces- 
sary to rai.se a pound of water one degree Farrmheit. 
If the heating fuel is natural gas. it is very ea.sy to 
figure savings, simply by multiplying the number of 
therms saved times the cost per therm, because 
natural gas is sold by the therm. If oil is the fuel, 
multiply the therms saved by .7 and this will give the 
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number of gallons of oil saved for the season. For 
electrical resistance heating, multiplying therms by 
20.5 will convert it to kilowatt-hours. If you heat with 
a heat pump, the calculation gets a little more com- 
plicated because there is a different factor for each 
zone because the efficiency of a heat pump varies 
according to the weather. 

Let us consider the energy-saving design of now 
houses. First, orient the house properly. Wo have 
been ignoring the direction that our buildings have 
faced for years. Our ancestors knew how to do it — 
we've been forgetting about it. The Council did a 
quick computer study on the typical campus apart- 
ment building— a three-story building, half a story 
in the ground and 2V2 stories out. It has a corridor 
down the center, with rooms on both sides of it, and 
is about four times as long as it is wide. If that build- 
ing is located so that its long axis runs north and 
south it will use 40 percent more energy per year 
than if it was located with the long axis running east 
and west. I would imagine two thirds of those apart- 
ment buildings in this town face the wrong direction. 
We cannot afford to ignore things like that. 

Ignoring such knowledge is not new. Many years 
ago there was a professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing here at the University who conducted some re- 
search on how efficiently heat is transferred from 
radiators. He determined that the best thing you can 
do with a radiator was to paint it black with some 
type of oil-based paint. The worst thing that you 
could do for a radiator was to paint it with aluminum 
paint. About 98 percent of the radiators in this Uni- 
versity are painted with aluminum paint. This was 
not an obscure researcher — his name was Arthur 
Cutts Willard, and for 1 2 years he was President of 
the University. 

As we look at our house designs, one of the things 
that we can remember is that in the heating season a 
south wall will act as a solar collector. In the cooling 
season, east and west walls act as solar collectors. 
If you don't think so, drive douoi the street and see 
how many east- and west-facing windows seem to be 
papered over with aluminum foil in the summer. 

It is quite possible to produce house plans with the 
major areas of the house facing south, thereby with 
most of the windows facing south. Minimize north 
windows. Let the sun shine in. Use passive solar col- 
lectors—another name for a window. By carefully 
calculating the amount of overhang on the south side 
of the house, it is possible to allow the sun to shine in 
12 to 15 feet during the wintertime through the aver- 
age size window, adding tremendously to the heat 
gain of the house. As the year progresses, the 
amount of sun coming in reduces. Why? Because in 
the wintertime the sun is at a very low angle. At the 
40th parallel, which runs through Chicago-Wash- 
ington general area, it is about 26 degrees above the 
horizon on December 21, In the summer, when-we 
need the sun the least, it's 73 degrees above the hori- 



zon. With an appropriately calculated overhang, we 
can keep this sun out. In many houses, you can even 
keep the sun off the south wall entirely. This calcu- 
lated overhang is valid from Dallas to about Minne- 
apolis, and it is very simple. The total horizontal dis- 
tance of the overhang, including the gutter, should 
be twice the vertical distance from the bottom of the 
overhang to the top of the glass. 

Many people contend that we need to reduce the 
amount of windows to save energy. If they are triple- 
glazed windows facing south, that is not true. A win- 
dow in this area that is triple-glazed (insulating 
glass plus a storm window or factory installed triple 
glazing) will gain more heat in the average winter 
day than it will lose during the entire 24-hour period, 
including the heat loss at night. If we are not careful, 
we can put in enough glazing to overheat the house 
most of the winter. It is our opinion that in most 
areas the south-facing glass should be about 8 per- 
cent of the floor area. If it is much more than that, it 
may be necessary to open the windows a good por- 
tion of the winter on the days when the sun is out. 
These figures are based on the sun that just comes in 
the window. When there is snow cover on the 
ground, there is about a 30 percent increase. 

The next step is to keep the heat in. Install very 
heavy insulation, perhaps as much as 12 inches in 
the ceiling. It might be wise to consider a double 
wall. QVi inches thick, to get more insulation in it. 
There has been much made of late about the so- 
called Arkansas system whereby houses were built 
with 2x6 walls tp permit more insulation. The first 
research house the University of Illinois built with a 
2x6 wall was in 1924. 

By insulating the floor and/or the foundation sys- 
tem, we can reduce the heat loss from about 62,000 
Btu's per hour for the standard house at the maxi- 
mum design conditions to about 40.000 per hour at 
maximum design conditions. 

Another source of heat is internal heat gain. That 
is the amount of heat that we give off by living in the 
house, by the applicances we use, and so on. 

The Council designed the Illinois Lo-Cal House as 
an example, using all the design and construction 
techniques 1 have described. It requires only ap- 
proximately one-third as much energy to heat this 
house as one built to conventional standards. The 
average family of four living in this 1500-square- 
foot, 3-bedroom, 2-bath house will use more energy 
per year heating domestic: hot water than they will 
heating the house. 

The one use of solar energy that will probably pay 
now is to heat domestic hot water. Among other 
things, we are using half of that water during the 
summer, when we have a lot of sun available. There 
are some other possibilities. When we are running 
an air conditioner, we are throwing heat away. Why 
aren't we using that heat to preheat the water that 
goes into the water heater? It is free, and we're try- 
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infi to fiel rid of it anyway. At the National Associa- 
tion of Homebuilders Show in Dallas this winlor. I 
found one manufnclurer that was offering,' a heal ex- 
changer on their air conditioner for this purpose. 
Another company was offerin^^ a similar device that 
could he added into an oxi.stin^? central air condi- 
tioner. 

I think that wn need to consider the multiple use of 
the enerj^y that we have. Heat can be salvaged from 
relatively inefficient operations, such as the genera- 
tion of electrical power. The total efficiency of the 
electrical generation system from fioal mine to outlet 
in your house is about 30 to 35 percent. Th(? rest of it 
is lost somewhere. About half of that is lost at the 



generating plant in the form of hot water from con- 
densing the steam used to run tho turbines. Why 
isn't this hot water being run under two miles of 
greenhouses on its way back into the cooling lake, 
and then used to rnise cntfi.sh in the 80- to 90-degree 
water that exists from under these greenhouses? 
Perhaps the whole lake can be used as a source of 
heat for heat pumps for the apartment buildings or 
houses that could be built around the lake. Lake 
developments are very popular. 

The development of systems energy conservation 
has tremendous possibilities, in addition t(j our ef- 
forts toward residential energy consorvati(jn. 
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ACTIONS NEEDED BY OUR PROFESSION: 
RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THE CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 



Mildred Cvi^^s 
Assoriate Professor 
Home Eronomics Education 
College of Educntioii 
University of Illinois 



During this conference we have reviewed the his- 
tory of our profession, assessed its present status, 
and made tentative efforts to chart its future. We 
have been stimulated by the v^sdom of leaders with- 
in Home Economics Education and challenged by 
persons whose work is closely related to some of our 
prime concerns. 

The conference format permitted the participants 
to listen to thought provoking speakers, then get to- 
gether in discussion groups to react and make 
recommendations to improve the quality of the con- 
tributions of home economics educators. 

These rncommondations deserve further discus- 
sion and action. Some of the groups suggested that 
time be allotted to continue these discussions at sub- 
sequent prf)f()ssional meetings. The conference par- 
ticipants agreed to share the ideas and the fervor of 
commitment with others back home. The availability 
of the confnronro proceedings will help to convey 
such messfigijs. 

The action-(jri(3nted recommendations have been 
grouped into the following categories: (1) recom- 
mendations for pre-service professional preparation 
in home ef:onomics education: (2) recommendations 
for in-servif:o professional preparation: (3) recom- 
mendations for teacher educators: (4) recommenda- 
tions for secondary home economics teachers: 
(5) recommendations for research and development 
in home economics education: and (6) recommenda- 
tions for the publication of home economics educa- 
tion materials. 

In general the participants expressed a great deal 
of concern about the future of the profession and the 
professional preparation of those who will carry out 
the mission of Home Economics. Some of the recom- 
mendations were listed as a result of someone's re- 
porting something that is already being done. In that 
case it was listed to encourage more widespread 
adoption of the activity. 

The following recommendations will doubtless 
serve to stimulate many additional ones. We hope 
that each individual will have the opportunity to act 
on the ones reported, to share the new ones gener- 
ated, and to report the actions taken so that all can 
benefit from the tremendous amount of enthusiastic 
commitment that was shown at the ''Conference on 
Current Concerns in Home Economics Education." 



Recommendations for Pre*service Proiessional 
Preparation in Home Economics Education 

1. Expand the emphasis from primarily prepara- 
tion for traditional secondary classroom teach- 
ing to include elementary and adult programs, 
cooperative vocational education, and teaching 
in extension and other nonschool settings. 

2. Help each student have some understanding of 
the interrelationship of all the experiences and 
courses in Home Economics. 

3. Provide opportunity for pre-clinical (pre-student 
teaching intern program) experiences and sum- 
mer work to broaden educational experiences 
with people in real life situations. 

4. Emphasize the development of professional atti- 
tudes and encourage participation in profes- 
sional activities, and professional organizations. 

5. Prepare students to work with diverse popula- 
tions, i.e.. handicapped, aging, disadvantaged, 
urban, rural, etc. 

6. Prepare students to cope successfully with situ- 
ations encountered in professional world such 
as interviewing, contracts, salary agreements, 
and unions or trade associations. 

7. Prepare students to master the competencies 
needed by home economics educators and per- 
mit them to waive courses if competencies can 
be demonstrated. 

8. Provide field and classroom experiences that 
will prepare students for leadership develop- 
ment via youth organizations. 

9. Teach students to identify and eliminate sex 
bias and sex discrimination in Home Economics. 

10. Include in the goals of ail teacher education pro- 
grams (1) motivation for continuous learning: 
(2) growth toward self-understanding and self- 
actualization; (3) ability to work with people: 
(4) ability to assess the needs of people and gen- 
erate programs to meet needs; and (5) commit- 
ment to serving others. 

11. Expand the core courses to include journalism, 
policy making, business and assertiveness train- 
ing and increase the "root** requirements in 
math, humanities and sciences. 

1 2. Stress ecology and futuristic concepts in teacher 
education. 
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13. Emphasize skill development in public policy 
formation, decision making, and communication. 

14. Prepare students to work with other profession- 
als and lay groups to achieve professional goals. 

15. Strive for greater conformity in the way stu- 
dents are taught to write the components of a 
teaching plan. 

16. Teach students the history of Home Economics. 

Recommendations for In-service Professional 
Preparation 

1. Engage in formal study to prepare for the highly 
important role of Cooperating Teacher. 

2. Learn to use newly developed materials and tech- 
nology. 

3. Observe exemplary Home Economics programs 
and exchange ideas with other teachers. 

4. Study current research findings in areas related 
to Home Economics Education. 

5. Participate in leadership training programs. 

Recommendations for Teacher Educators 

1. College and university teachers need to have re- 
cent teaching experience in secondary schools 
or return to public classrooms annually to be 
sensitized to the reality of teaching today's 
youth. 

2. Help meet the needs of the urban education 
school systems. 

3. Make use of Management Information Systems 
and other sophisticated data collection systems 
to determine the types of programs needed in 
each state. 

4. Move away from the superindustrial ideas, 
strive to humanize the profession. 

5. Assess the needs of teachers and use the data as 
a basis for teacher education curriculum deci- 
sions. 

6. Provide in-service education programs for 
teachers. 

7. Explore alternative modes for delivering in- 
service programs for teachers. Appeal to busi- 
nesses and industries. 

8. Encourage more home economists to become 
leaders in a variety of issues related to home 
Ruonomics education. 

9. Develop an organization or expand the coalition 
(AHEA. AVA, HEEA) to focus upon homo eco- 
nomics education needs including legislation, re- 
search, curriculum development, communica- 
tion, and to coordinate and unify all home eco- 
nomics education efforts. 

10. Organize a center which initiates, collects, dis- 
seminates, and analyzes projects which support 
or explain home economics education related 
activities. 

11. Provide support for an effort to increase the size 
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of the Home Economics staff in the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

12. Identify some priorities for teacher education. 

13. Serve as role models for home economists and 
help them become aware of how the image of 
Home Economics Education is created, por- 
trayed, and perpetuated to all factions of our 
society. 

14. Conduct workshops at regional and national 
meetings on identifying and eliminating sex bias 
and sex discrimination in Home Economics. 

15. Support the development of the competencies 
identified for Home Economics Education in 
Competencies for Home Economics Teachers. 
Iowa State University Press. Ames. Iowa. 1978. 

Recommendations for Secondary 
Home Economics Teachers 

1. Increase the involvement within the community 
in order to publicize the home economics pro- 
gram. 

2. Provide advice to colleges and universities about 
the needs of teachers and teacher preparation 
programs. 

3. Help each student understand the interrelation- 
ship of all the experiences and courses in Home 
Economics. 

4. Collect evaluative data, publicity materials, en- 
rollment data and other evidence that is suppor- 
tive of Home Economics. 

5. Serve as a positive professional role model for 
Home Economics students. 

6. Work with other home economists to identify the 
unique contribution of homemaking education in 
the secondary schools. 

7. Identify and help students master the essential 
living skills. 

8. Encourage able students to pursue careers in 
Home Economics. 

9. Prepare for and assume leadership roles when- 
ever possible. 

10. Teach students to make decisions so they can 
identify and solve their ov^ problems. 

Recommendations for Research and Development 
in Home Economics Education 

1. Study the lifestyles of families. 

2. Identify problems that families may face in the 
future. 

3. Study the effectiveness of secondary and adult 
programs such as parenting, infant develop- 
ment. 

4. Conduct longitudinal studies of home economics 
education graduates with emphasis on the qual- 
ity of the programs in which they are teaching 
and their characteristics as teachers. 

5. Examine the use of educational resources to pro- 




vide programs to avoid replications or duplica- 
tion of efforts in given geographical areas. 

6. Develop "initiatives" for research, demonstra- 
tion, or pilot projects for building bridges be- 
tween home economics and other disciplines for 
addressing common concerns such as nutrition 
education, parent education, child development 
education and consumer education. 

7. Identify trends which are pertinent to Home Eco- 
nomics Education and determine strategies for 
dealing with them. 

8. Identify professional characteristics that are 
unique to Home Economics Education. 

9. Study Home Economics teacher education pro- 
grams to determine common goals, strengths 
and weaknesses. 

0. Determine the characteristics needed by Home 
Economists for the future — use as a model for 
teacher education. 

1. Analyze public policy regarding 'Teacher Cen- 
ters" and the potential roles for Home Econo- 
mists in the Center. 

2. Evaluate programs to determine the status of the 
profession, what is needed, where the profes- 
sion should proceed, etc. 

3. Make a comprehensive assessment of what stu- 
dents learn in Home Economics classes. 



14. Determine the "essential living skills" noodod by 
individuals and families. 

15. Determine the characteri.stir.s of students in 
teacher education. 

16. Establish a "Center for Home Economics" to 
conduct research that will provide direction for 
curriculum development. 

17. Determine the type of Home Economics related 
content that is reflected in state-wide compe- 
tency based examinations. 

18. Conduct research activities that focus on both 
the Home Economics subject matter areas and 
Home Economics education simultaneously. 

Recommendations for Publication of Home 
Economics Education Materials 

1. Curriculum developers submit their materials to 
ERIC System or some other clearinghouse to make 
them available to others. 

2. Share curriculum materials among states. (Edu- 
cators may consider adapting rather than devel- 
oping curriculum.) 

3. Prepare an annotated bibliography of publica- 
tions on issues affecting the profession. 

4. Prepare teaching materials on the history of 
Home Economics. 
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Since we meet under the auspices of a university^ 
I feel I must begin by giving proper academic cre- 
dentials for building my talk around letters, a quar- 
ter of a century of them between me and my daugh- 
ter and two sons, no longer children now but chil- 
dren when they wrote the letters. So I hasten to re- 
mind those of you who may have taken courses in 
sociology at any time that one of the great classics in 
the field is by W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, 
The Polish Peasant, and it consisted of family letters 
between immigrants and family members in Poland. 
Also, that in 1942, a distinguished social psycholo- 
gist, Gordon AUport of Harvard, pointed out that 
letters constituted a neglected source for the study 
of **dyadic relationships** and especially of parent- 
child relationships. So I come with proper creden- 
tials. Nor, may I add, is working with letters an easy 
way to study a family. The book based on these 
letters which will be published by Beacon Press and 
appear next summer was the hardest I ever worked 
on. Not only because the contents were so stress- 
producing— I could not work on them too long at a 
time because they produced stress symptoms— but 
also because it is not easy to assess the significance 
in all cases. A letter might have quite different sig- 
nificance according to the context in which it was 
placed. 

Still, although I am not at all sure that I have 
wrung all the meaning out of these letters, I have 
learned a lot. I have selected for presentation here 
topics which seem interesting to me as throwing 
light on parent-child relationships: 

There may once have been a time when parents 
knew exactly what to do with respect to every issue 
they faced with their children. Not only that. But 
they also knew they had the support of the commun- 
ity back of them. They did not have to worry about 
the wisdom of their decisions. Right was right; 
wrong was wrong. What parents decided was the 
way it was to be. I doubt if discipline was ever easy: 
but it was less hard under those circumstances. We 
hear a good deal about ^^permissiveness** today. As 
though it was always a deliberately chosen policy. 
Often it is merely recognition of uncertainty. In a 
letter to my fourteen-year-old daughter I wrote, 
December 3. 1955: 

... It is very difficult to know what is the best thing to do for 
a child. I am not at all sure that the policy I have followed is 
the right one. I have been extremely permissive. I have 
allowed you to do very much as you have pleased. I some- 
times wonder if I hove been right. I let you drop dancing. 
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that riKht? 1 l(3t you drop music. Wan thai riKht? Whtiu 
yiJU are ijld(3r, will you roKrot not having any muHicnl trnin- 
in^? Etc. I hfjvo novor forcod ynu to do anything. Sowing, 
typing, you have played with and then dropped. Should I 
havo put more pressure on you? Will yiiu thank mo for not 
having demanded more of y(ju. Hnvo I allowed you to hu 1(»hh 
than you are nhlo to ho? If I had forced you to continue with 
music you might havo boon nblo to play piano. Ditto dancing, 
ditto sewing, ditto typing, etc. Havo I really done you harm 
by not forcing you to develop these skills? I often ask myself 
such questions as these. . . . 

I still don't know the answer. I was forced to take 
piano lessons and practice. No residue remains for 
all those miserable hours. My daughter's equipment 
for musical training was no better than mine. She 
was not invited to participate in her music teacher's 
recital even after she had worked long and faithfully 
to prepare for it. Still, would it have been good 
"character training" if not good musical training if I 
had insisted— if, indeed, I could— that she continue? 

Friends, school work, clothes, and always, of 
course, money, are perennial issues between 
parents and children. I have selected two of these— 
friends and clothes— to illustrate them, again with 
my fourteen-year-old daughter. First a word of back- 
ground. My daughter had become 14 in the summer 
of 1955. She was going around v^th 18-year-old 
Nancy, the daughter of my children's care-taker, 
neighbor, and dear friend. Nancy had just gradu- 
ated from high school and was looking forward to 
college in the fall. I had nothing against Nancy ex- 
cept that she was four years older than Dorothy Lee, 
that she was ready for adult experiences, that she 
had served her adolescent apprenticeship. She 
moved in circles already assuming all the preroga- 
tives of their new status, including drinking at 
parties. It bothered me that Dorothy Lee was going 
around with young people so much ahead of her in 
their development. She, of course, loved it. The asso- 
ciation with these friends had been, though only one. 
of the factors that had persuaded me to send her 
away to school. I had hoped that separation would 
not make the heart grow fonder. A cop-out? You 
might well call it that. 

But some of the 18-year-old circle of friends were 
in school in Philadelphia, within easy range of Doro- 
thy Lee's school. So in one of my first letters Septem- 
ber 20. 1955, 1 wrote: 

... I was a little bit urorried about your insisti -'x on fre- 
quent trips to Philadelphia. I ufant you to mal< ads at 
school and spend time with them. The Philadei^ .a girls 
have their own friends nnd although they will always be 
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rilcn to yuu il 1h ImWw for you to Hllck with ymr own n^a 
Hroup. or at iaiiHt with thoHctuiol rriniulH. . . . 

My objoctivos oacolatod during tho fnll niid during 
the Thanksgiving holidays thoy bocamo ovon moro 
vehement, ra-inforcod by my first letter oftorv^nrdH 
repeating my concern. Her angry reply, Doc. 1 , 1955: 

... I iuBl sol your Inttor of Iho 29lh. II makos mo rothor mud 
that you sny I cnn't spend uh much timo wllh Hulrh ond 
thoao kids ns I hnvo boon and wnni lo do. I will apond llmo 
with both bocQuao I Hko both and I think 1 should bo tho onu 

10 decldo who I want lo bo with and whon. I con'l flocj any 
rooflon why I can't spend aa much timo with Hutch and 
Jonny and tho othors as I want lo. . . . Ploaso writn and loll 
mo whyyciuhavodocidod Ican'l apond all Iho limo I want lo 
with Hutch. I like hor and 1 havo fun whon I am with hor and 
I don't Ihink you havo the right lo toll mo who I can soo and 
who I can't. I hopo you will change your mind about Hutch 
and my friends for this is something I feel very strongly 
about and if necessary I will fight you. I am sorry. I love you 
very much and I hate to fight with you but here I Ihink you 
are wrong. It's my life and I want to havo somo say on how I 
live it. I always want your help but you can't havo Iho right 
to say who 1 run around with, Love you very much. . . , 

So, as SO often in the letters, as much to explain the 
situation to myself as to her, I did v^rite to tel) her 
why I had decided as I had. beginning with com- 
ments on the stata of belhgerenry: 

. , . First of all. lot mo say how sorry I am that you doclf.rn 
war on me, A mother cannot fight a child. She is licked bo- 
fore she begins. I hove moral responsibilities (as well t:s 
legal onop) and 'opre is obsolutoly nothing; I con do to make 
yop do anyti^n^,'. I havo to take care of you. No Tiattor what 
you do I musl take it. A inolher has no alternative. I cannot 
even Utreaton you. And I certainly cannot lock you in v">r 
room or chain you in tho house. But you cannot nxpoct mo to 
r jpproveof n\fory1hip? you do iDtJC. 3. 1955). 

Still. I did feel I oo/ed her an explanation of what 
must have seemed Quite an arbitrary dec'-'on. So I 
offered one: 

You ask mo to *cli you why I have decided you .<hould nut 
spend so much time with tho older crowd, and nf course 1 
am glad to do so. . . . You aft- entitled to know the basis of 
my decision about your comphPior':?. One of the most impor- 
tant is also one of thf; subtlest, and I am not suro you will 
undor«5tand. It is this: when ynu associatfj with thsve older 
girls and boys you are in a specia.'. unusual, position with 
respect to them. You I(»arn a kind ot beh ivior whicii is not 
that of an eO'jal among equals but that of a pet. a "nascot." 
a sort of privileged, protected. poFilifm. You should be 
having experience in meoting penp.3 your ovm nge as 
equals, not as a pet. net as someonp *vho i*. indi»'ged. I don't 
expect vou to understand; I expec* ;ov to i^Bny Forth or- 
moro. ask yourself what you woulJ (Kink :' a girl's mother 
if she were somo other girl, who porm.l(od her to go to 
parties at the age of 14 where drinking to:;k plaLe. Frankly, 
what would you think? You would think such a mother 
didi.'t care very much about her daughter. A girl of 14 has 
absolutely no business at i party where drinking is going on. 

11 is not that I don't trust you. It is simply that this is not the 
kind of party for a girl of 14 to attend. You will find your 
own ago group dull .md boring if you become used to college 
parties. I feel as strongly about this as you do. True, as you 
say. it is your life. But I do have the ri^ht to say whom you 
run around with. . . . 



Thou, in onu of Wm boHt writton luttnrj; of the year, 
with tho louHt number nf mihrtpullnd words. Hha ro- 
plitid, two clnyH Inter (Doc. 5 (uul 6, llin^): 

Dofir MoDinr, 

1 got y(nir latter explaining y(nr ronHons for \u\\ wanting 
me to Hpond ho nnidi tinnt with Hatch. 1 havo to ogroo with 
you on Homo pointn boo p, so 1 am SdO you aro right. )]ut I 
think you havo to take into consldoration how I fotd ohout 
Hutch and tho (ithnrs I lovo hor and like hor friends vnry 
much. You can't make a pijrscn hroak away from a grrnip (jf 
pooplo bocauHo you know it's ^'ost. It Iw h to come froio mo 
and I don't fool I can or wool to. Perhaps wo v.i\n ccmpro- 
miso. I hopo ho. . . 

I'm not sure what the compromise turned out lo 
be. But she did show the letter to a rocm-mate who 
said Dorothy Leo did ''run around with kids my own 
age hero." Time was on niy side. Little by little she 
did become increasingly absorbed by her own age- 
group aclivities and as the years passed the four- 
year difference in age between Dorothy Lee and 
Hutch became less and less relevant. Even long 
stretches of separation did not destroy the bond be- 
tween them. Ti\ey remained loving friends. 

Clothes run a piot^y close second to friends as an 
issue between parents and children. In November 
Dorothy Lee wrote tha' shr. was spending $35 for a 
formal. My reply. Nov. 30: 

Dear Dorothy Lee. 

Yes. indeed, thn money situ^Jion .'s gittiiig rather serious, 
isn't it' I am suro it did not tako Sivl to go to tho doctor in 
Philadelphia, so you must havo somo of that money loft. And 
a IT; yon sure that you must have a $35 dross? I can hardly 
boliuve that a Friends' schonl would require that. A 14-year- 
old girl doesn't need a $35 dress. ... Lot mo look around 
St^to College io see what thoy cost here. I wouhl say that 
you should not pay moro than $15 at mo5}t. And it should bo 
a dr-'ss you can wear often. Ploase do not think that you aro 
18 • /'^rs old, oi/en if you do associate with girls that age. A 
forii ai can bo the least o.xpensive kind of dress sin^e it is 
not worn often. U is tho everyday clothes tliat ha\G to be 
good. I .suppose ballerina-length is OK. isn't it? I cr-rtainly 
don't think you should have a long dress at your age. Yrm 
ariJ nicest and mo t attractive whon you arj Tctini; your age 
— whii:h is 14. As soon as you try to act lik*; the older girls 
you arftn't nearly so attractive. So please gin a dress that is 
suitable to your age. As I say. let me look here filso. Whon 
must you have it? ... I will let you know what I find out 
about dresses here tomorrow. In the meonwhile. all our 
lovr. Mothar. 

True to my promise I did make inquiries and re- 
ported them the next day (Dec. 1. 1955): 

. . ' I asked Josie Tomlin what giiTls wum hero and she said 
they didn't wear forvmls v>^^t. So you will liavo hardly any 
occasion at all to wear one. The most you will wear it will be 
two or three times. Don't you think it foolish to put so much 
money into a dress you will wear so seldom? . . . Did the 
school say it had to be formal? There are lovely ballerina- 
length dresses that could be worn to parties that would be 
much more practical. ... Ij' you positively mu.st have a 
formal — which I disapprove of in a 14-year-old girl—get one 
but get the least oxpensive one you can find. Explain to your 
friends that your mother is an old fogey who doesn't like to 
spend much money on garments that will be worn onlv a 
couple hi times, ... I send you lots of love. . . . 
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Thifl loltur onniHod Dorothy Loo. Slio roturnod it 
angrily with hor roply writton all ovor it in lar^o 
lottors (Don, 3, IQ55): 

Dmv Motluir. I am HuiulinK von hnck your lottor. I (hurt 
want t(i fivor luivo to look nt II MKoin. It mokoH nio vorv 
anKry. You can't koI a forma) for $15, Ycai only imo tluiin to 
forma) partioH. Hvnryoiu) Katn l))oni. I om Ki^DinK ono ruy 
way. I nuod it for tha 15th and I won't )iava you Koltln^ ouo 
far mu. If yau Hal ma una I wil) luit woar it, I caa Kat my own 
clathas. . . . 

In the margin where my lottor had snid "I nm suro 
Franny won't have a $35 dross, nor lots of other 
girls," she wrote: "I don't give a damn. Lots of 
others do." And where I had written "I certainly 
don't think you should have a long dress at your 
age," she wrote "lots of kids my age do" and to my 
suggestion that she get a ballerina-length dress in- 
stead, she wrote "I don't want one." All's well, 
fortunately, that ends well. This episode did. The 
fracas over the formal ended well. It turned out that 
though she had planned to buy a $35 dress she had 
not actually done so. Two days later she wrote (De- 
cember 5, 1955): 

Dear Mother. ... I got my fermal and it's Iho most beautiful 
one I have ever seen. It cost $17.95 and the shoes cost $4.95. 
I am very proud of myself. ... I am very happy and I want 
you to see it at Christmas. . . . 

Dear Dorothy Lce» Yes. darling, I am very proud of you and 
your ability to buy a pretty formal for $1 5.00. That was very 
good. Was it n hard job? Did it take a lot of shopping 
around? Who wont with you? Do the others like it? What 
color? ate. ... 1 love you oodles and think you are a wonder- 
ful little girl, beg pardon, young woman. . . . (Dec. 7, 1955) 

Dear Mother. Thank yeu for your lovely letter. It makes me 
very happy that you are not mad at me. . . . My formal is 
really levely. It's white with silver through it. . . . (12/8/55) 

Dear Dorothy Lee. The dress sounds love. I would love to sec 
you in it. . . . (Dec. 11, 1955) 

Finis formal episode. I think she won that one. 

In the case of one of my sons it was hair, not yet 
the shoulder-length bob or the long pony tail. That 
was to come later. But an issue is an issue whatever 
it is about. In my son's case it was where to part his 
hair. Like other mothers throughout the 1960s I 
brashly took on the issue of hair, only to learn that 
here the peers had all the advantages. "I feel less 
strongly about your coiffeur" I wrote to Claude after 
berating him for his weight, smoking, defensiveness, 
and miscellaneous assorted sins. **I do think the part 
is too low and gives your head a lopsided effect. 
When I mentioned it to you . . . you replied that you 
were going by the advice of your peers who said the 
farther down on the side the part the better." 
Gently, politely, I was put in my place: 

. . . when at George School Inst year, my room-mate and 
several others mentioned the fact that the location of my 
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part in my hair wm not in hoHt lociition mm par lookn and 
gaaaraliy iiravniont atyloa. TIiIh crlticiHai hit aio hard at 
\'\l'u\^ hot I accaptad tha fact tliat lhay prohal)ly kaow about 
tliiaMH lika thiH battar than I. So witli auicli coaHldoratina, I 
banaa to auiva lay part down. To caachida; it laakoM lillla 
(liffarfMica to lan aH In haw aiy hair \h parlod. hat I fnal that 
my paorH luiva a hatlor idaa about caataaiporary HtyloM. . . . 

(Nov. 12. wm) 

l'ortunntt)ly I knt)W whon I was lickod. Tho isHuodid 
not nriso again. 

I was a working mother. Which moans that in 
addition to tho guilt all mothers fool I hod the addi- 
tional burden of feeling I was away from homo too 
often and too long. I used to laugh sardonically at 
myself for running all ovor the country to talk to 
other people about their families while neglecting 
my own. And I seemed to demand all too much re- 
assurance from them that I was not neglecting them. 
I was always explaining why I wouldn't be able to 
see them off or meet them on their return. Thus, to 
David, explaining why I wouldn't be able to meet him 
on his return from football camp: "... I was asked to 
attend this meeting before I knew when you would 
return from football camp. . . . But you are used to 
having a mother who is away at meetings all the 
time. I hope you don't mind. . . ." (Aug. 9, 1964) And 
then his loving reassurances: 

. . . You ask what I must think of a mother who is always off 
at meetings. Well. 1 like it. I don*t like it when you are off for 
more than a week. 1 do dislike it when you mnke me feel very 
bad when you center your life nround me like that. Sure I 
love you very much but you yourself said that it is bad for us 
to be together all the time. Then you start making a fuss. 
"Oh, 1*11 be gone for a week, leaving you all alone with the 
Seymours." Or "1*11 leave yeu nil nlone for 3 days.*' But I 
don*t mind. Don*t think I am trying te hurl you by sayiag this 
but I think it should be eut before you start turning down 
other things. Remember I love and love and love you very 
much. . . . (Aug. 15. 1964) 

I suppose all parents insist that they are abso- 
lutely fair vA\h all their children. No favoritism. I 
made a fetish of equality. I felt I was treating all of 
them the same. Of course, as you all know, that is 
impossible. I was four years older when the second 
child was born than when the first one was and five 
years older than that when the third child was born. 
They were quite different people. It seems to me I 
was harsher with the second, a boy, than with the 
first, a girl. Thus, for example, when my daughter, 
homesick during the first term at boarding school, 
wanted to come home, I said, of course. Come home 
tomorrow. When the second child, a boy. was also 
homesick during the first term at the same boarding 
school, I wrote, grin and bear it. 

Dorothy Lee's letters during her first year at 
boarding school were full of her activities but all 
through them there ran a thread of ambivalence. 
She liked the school but she wanted to come back to 
go to the local high. Could she? (Sept. 24, 1955) She 
would explain why when she came home; it was too 
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hard to do It by mall hncaiiHCj hIio couldn't Hpoll woll 
onouKh (So|)t. 20, H)55). I ropllod immorliatoly with 
ovor-kill, YuH. by all aioanH: I had told hor ho in ah 
moHt fjvory lottor I had writton. In fact, Hho didn't 
havo to Htay at boarding Hchool ovon this ynar. Shn 
could como homo at onco. Sho did not hnvo to Ht(iy 
thorn. WoH this porfuctly ciloar? (Oct. 5, 1955) In 
Novomhor, still disturbod by tho tonor of hor lottorH 
I was all apoloHiofl and HolNaahing; I had sont hor to 
tho wrong flchool: I had hold hor to too high Htand- 
ords; I hod expected too much of hor; I had not 
shown hor enough lovo. . . • (Nov. 6, 8, 1955) By tho 
end of the year she had come to lovo tho school and 
was nirondy looking forward to tho time when hor 
brothers would bo going thoro too. Had anything I 
hod said or done made any clifferonce? I wonder. I 
do not know. 

Four years later, in reply to Claude's first letters 
from boarding school in which he hod expressed his 
concerns I wrote: 

. . . Don't worry! It hooitjh to me you worry nil tho timo nnd 
thon think of thin^H lo justify your worry. Of courno you miss 
mo nnd tho ploasuros of homo. But match. It's vory plonsant 
not to havo any work to do or rcsponsibilitios to moot. I havo 
tho same fooIin^H, It's hard to got bock to work and I don't 
look forward to it. But by now you hnvo probably licked your 
fnolings. But you mnke me worry when you worry so much. 
It won't bo long before you nro homo again, Whnt good is it 
if you worry nil the lime? Just learn to live with yourself nnd 
your problems. I'm alwnys here ready to help you whon you 
renlly need it. OK? Lots of lovo, my dear boy. Mother. 

Why the difference? Was it because I was four 
years older? Because I had learned by experience 
that in time he, like Dorothy Lee, would learn to love 
the school as she had? Or because she was a girl and 
he a boy? Or because she was she and he was he? 

Bigger Than Life 

Most of the letters gave my perspective on the 
children. They showed how they looked to me. But 
how did I look to them? Always bigger than life. 
When, for example, I asked David how big my two 
distant cousins in Bucharest were in order to know 
what size gifts to send them, he assured me they 
weren't nearly as big as I was. Several years later 
when I asked a friend about the matter of size when 
he also visited them he replied that they were at 
least a size larger than I was. So the sweaters I sent 
must have been a size too small for them. Even when 
the children towered above me as they all did after 
the age of twelve. I loomed up in their imagination as 
far bigger than they. 

Similar though they might be in their perception of 
my size, they differed among themselves in the way 
they saw me. One of the first things that struck me 
as I re-read the letters was how differently the three 
of them addressed me. A different relationship was 
reflected. There was less distance between me and 



Dorothy Loo than hot\v(M!a tho hov^i and mo. 

Dorolhy Loo'h hIvIo was in(»rn inlonnal and iali- 
niato and mora cooMtant ovor tiino. Ilor lottors IVoni 
Looflon whon nhu woh 'ZOymrn old brjgao with "Door 
Mama" and ovon a \in\v lator, wore Htill hogiiiahig 
with that salulation. In tho hoyn' lottorH Ihoro was — 
boyond oarly childhood— more distancing ovon at an 
oarli(jr ago. Dorothy L(jo'h ran tho gamut I'rom \\m 
orthodox "Door Mother" through Huch variationH as 
Dear Mama, Mfimti dear. Mama lovo, Mama my 
love. Dear Ma, Dear old Ma. It wa.s inconcoivahio 
that either of the boys would adrlres.s mo as Ma, l()t 
alone as Dear old Ma. 

Claude'.s salutations varied widoly and f|aito 
imaginatively, but increasingly dopor.sonalizod nn 
part of his distancing. As early as the age of 14 he 
addressed me playfully as "Dear old Lady" which 
was as near to Dear old Mo as ho ever came. A few 
years later, I was Dear Breadwinner, Lonely Mother, 
Dear Banker, Dear Parent, Dear Mentor, Dear Pro- 
vider, Dear Correspondent, and, tongue-in-cheek, 
Dear Dr. Bernard. David was consistent in his "Dear 
Mother" with rare variations like Dear Gloriou.s 
Mother. He reserved his variations to his signing-off. 

For they differed also in the way they signed off. 
The closings also changed with age, becoming less 
intimate, more formal in the case of the boys. There 
were Dorothy Lee's straightforward "love," "all 
love," or "all my love" or 'iove you very much" or "I 
love you" with, once in a while, an implied rebuke 
like: "How are the boys and the dogs? You do have a 
daughter too, you know." Claude's valedictions were 
simple; most were a simple "love." In the earlier 
letters an occasional "much love" or "lots of love" 
or "all my love." Once at the age of 18 he signed him- 
self simply "me," and once "your son, Claude.'* 
Fairly early, I might note parenthetically his distanc- 
ing took the form of illegibility. It got so that I could 
scarcely read what he wrote. 

David's signing-off as a small child had been full 
of kisses in the form of Xs, sometimes pages of them. 
They continued, in moderated degree, until he was a 
junior in high school in Barcelona. Even there the 
earlier letters still included kisses. But they gradu- 
ally subsided from 10 in September to 3 in November 
and by December they had disappeared. His "much 
love" varied from time to time with topical varia- 
tions such as — capitalized— "MUCH LOVE TO MY 
GREAT MOTHER" or "all the love in the world" 
with 10 Xs or— tongue-in-cheek— "your fan." 

Large as I may have loomed in their lives, how- 
ever, they were never particularly impressed with 
my career. In later years they were even surprised 
by it. They had not seen me as a career woman, only 
as a mother. Bigger than life as a mother I might be. 
Not, however, as a professional. Although they knew 
that I wrote a lot and raced all over the world giving 
papers hither and yon, it was not until they reached 
college that they began to be exposed to what all 
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that writing wan about. I mmI(m:( Iioih) only thrna 
lattorH in which tl)oir r()H[)()nH(Jn wora lika. Tha firHt 
iH from David; 

\hmr Molhor, I |iiHt hnppiiniMl lo ^idvd ltdon liinrinfi thri)iif{h 
a i!i)|)V of iMiivliov whdii 1 ciiiiu) ocroMH vour luiino. lini)f{iii(>, 
(Jiio ol' tho hml plddOH 1 would oxpoct lo. 1 ronrl voor loUor 
[wliinii hiul l)0(in Nolloilod by Iho (ulilorH] niul Iho roply iind 
I |uHt couldn't holp writo tldH ron lottor lo my Fovorito nidi* 
(u\\. To mo your loltor ond IIh r:rlllr:iHnt of tho Mitnl nrticio 
Huotnod MO taniu niul rooHonahlo Ih^il I couldn't imiifilno thai 
a Hocial annrchlHt luul boon hohiiid Hur:h a nornrlottH plot. 
OhvioiiNly. if yoii concodu an in(^h lo IhoHu woniuii thtiy will 
hiiry y(ni. SoriouHly. 1 thought that your loltur wan vary 
ruuHonahlo and I founrl myHulf oMrooln^ r:oniplotoly with 
what yiiu Hoid (how uouHual). ... Of oourno what Mtrui^k nio 
vvoH not tho labul radical that Hunt pinnod on you. Iiut Ihu 
typo of pictaro of tho radical thai you had buofimo— hooklur, 
tunrer of holploHS infantH from tho brooBtH of thoir molhor^. 
oto. Knowing that you aro a radical, but onn with miioh 
moro sophi^tlcatod tactios than of tho radicaln Hunt foarH. 
I couldn't holp but laughing. Your fan. David Barnard 

The second letter was from the older son responding 
to a newspaper report of a debate I had participated 
in with Catherine Chilman at the meetings of the 
American Home Economics Association. We had 
been discussing the differential impact of marriage 
on men and women: 

Donr Dr. Bernard. A friend of mine has just shown to me an 
article describing q debate that you hod with Dr. Catherine 
Chilman in Cleveland a week ago. You are supposed to have 
stated that marriage is not good for women, but is good for 
men. I am about to get married. At Feast I Was before I read 
what you and Dr. Chilman had to say. Now I have grave 
doubts. I don't want my future wife to bo moody and un- 
happy with her new position in life. We do not plan to have 
many children, and none at all for a few years. I still, how- 
ever, do not understand what it is you have against mar- 
riage for women. You. yourself, are a mother of three and 
must have been married. Are you saying that men and 
women should not get married, but that men and women 
should remain single, but live together? Isn't that against all 
religious and social conventions? I like the last part of what 
you had to say about smaller families and about the fact 
that women will take on a larger share of the financial re- 
sponsibilities in the family. I am also glad that you don't 
think that the institution of marriage will come to an end. I 
am very interested in what you have to say about marriage, 
but I am still confused about just where you stand. Please 
let me know. Thank you for reading this letter and consider- 
ing my problem. Sincerely 

The third letter is from Dorothy Lee. My profes- 
sional career was more of a threat to her than to the 
boys. They would not be judged in terms of it; she 
almost certainly would be. From London when she 
was 20 she sat next to a recently divorced man at a 
dinner party who had just read my book on remar- 
riage and taken it seriously. She wrote: 

I find that hard to believe, not because I don't think you 
know what you're talking about. It's just that you're my 
mother anyway. I always have the feeling you sit down and 
make up a book. "Dorothy Lee* you know I've just had a 
good idea. I guess I'll put it in the book." I am only teasing. 
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Aayway. for tho finit tiino In my lil'o 1 I'olt llko IommIo llor* 
nard'd diuightnr. which ia Honiowhal Hlraiigo. Hvon with 
your frionda 1 liavo alwovM hana norothy l.oo. loHHiirM 
daughtor, who Ih doing. ... 1 don't inind hat 1 ccadda't go 
through lifo likn tlud. l.ol lao (uuinro yini though 1 (h) imjoy 
hoing ytnuMlaughlor. . . . 

In roply to n lottor that huH not Hurvivod I wroto, 
throo wDokH Inter, thnt it bothorod mo if hIio folt com- 
potitivo. "I foar," I wroto, "you think you luivo to 
hnvo n profession and write books because I hnve 
done 80." And, some time Inter: *'I feel nwful that 
you worry nbout living up to mo. . . . Please don't 
think I expect grent things of you. All I wnnt is for 
you to be juat what you nre, precisely thnt, nnd no 
more. ... I want you to hve a full nnd complete life, 
but your own. ... I will try to help you discover what 
you wnnt to do. . . . WelL enough pronching. dar- 
ling. ..." 

Like many other members of her generation, she 
was not only a non-career woman but an anti-career 
woman. She succeeded at everything she tried but 
was unwilling to commit herself to any establish- 
mentarian profession. 

All the children gave me good marks as a mother 
when they were small and, though more discrimi- 
natingly, still do. Still, how much credence can one 
put in letters from children to their parents? How 
"true" are they? How sincere? Researchers are 
always plagued with the problem, how valid are the 
answers they get from people to their questions? 
Historiographers wrestle with the same problem 
with respect to their written documents. Elizabeth 
Hardwick raised this question about the letters of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. How, for example, recon- 
cile the cheeful, happy letters she wrote home to her 
mother with the actual suffering she endured? The 
same questions can be raised about the letters of 
Sylvia Plath to her mother? Or Virginia Woolfs let- 
ters. How well can parents understand their chil- 
dren from their letters? Or children their parents? 
Did the invariably loving letters reflect the chil- 
dren's "true" feelings or attitudes toward me? Were 
the expressions of love and appreciation merely con- 
ventions? 

One cue was available from the way I looked in 
letters to me and in letters to one another. Some of 
the letters were '*overt." That is, they reflected rela- 
tionships that I did not have to be protected from or 
that did not have to be protected from me. They were 
simply additions or postscripts to my own and were 
meant for my eyes as well as for the recipient's. But 
some of the letters were "covert." They were not 
meant for me to see. I did not always look the same in 
the two kinds of letters. Thus, for example, in one 
letter to me Claude at 18 was faulting me for lack of 
discipline; I had never forced him to go to dances or 
be pleasant to girls. The result was immaturity. Four 
years later, though somewhat mellower, he was still 
faulting me as a mother. Now. for overprotection. 
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Hut not at all tho nmiiu) inotlior caiuo thnaiMh in a 
luttor ha wrato to IiIn HlNtia*— aal aa)aat far ray ii\m 
— which only ro(U)atly (lanio to aiy attaatioa. Now, ha 
aotoH, aiy **lifa in oun of NtatiNlioal nihiN and apiuwi- 
tioHH.** I aai **t(U) aid aow to ho rioxil)lo otaaiKh la 
Htap oat of moalfl and axaaiina thioHN on a aoapra- 
fuHHioaal IjohIh, . . Tlian, porhapN faalioK diHioyal 
or K^dlty, ho addad: "Yot sha ina't an aid faddy- 
diuldy in that Hhn nlwayH loakw for now wnyH to 
tacklo thoso soolologlcal mattars that caaio withia 
tho realm of hor nancara/' I rac?oHoi/a mysolf in all 
throG accounts. Thoy worn all trno, ovort and cavort 
alike. I was too soft, I was too rouHh, I was too |)ro- 
o(:(!apiod hy my prafossion. 



In i:olhdiaH llwiso lalha^s I was phi^aad wilh (ha 
aacoHsily lo ha salaotivo, I waalad oriHiaally ta pi'a- 
saat Ihoui siia()ly as dacuiaoats, aaialarprotad, ua 
aaalyzod, Dal this proved iiapassihio. I was laid lo 
"rondta*'* thaai. Dot ''raadiirian'' auMial oaiissioa, it 
aiaaat solaclioa, Aad Ihis, af coarso, hias, I did aol 
wani this lo ha aa o^o Irip. I wantad Iho childraa lo 
ha nioro lhaa slrai^ld inoa lor ma. I aai aol at all 
suro how wall I havo sacooadad, (ilaada thinks I aaiy 
havo laaaod avor haokwards, That tha ohildraa 
cania throu^li moro syaipalhatically lhaa I do. I'm 
not at all sura how any of as aama thraa^h' I hapa as 
rofd paopio. 
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SUMMARY AND IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE DIRECTOR 



lliuol 'l\iyU)V S'pil/o 
Mditor, lUmniH Tmchov 
(!lwiirporH()n, Homo KcononiicN Kduciidon 

(lollo^o ol' Hducation 
UnivorHity of IllinoiN at Urhiinn-dhampniKD 



It \h worthy of noto thiit many of tho participfintH 
(liHlod on pagoH (i2-0(i) paid all of thoir own ox- 
poiiHOH to ooinu to tho conforonco, and a hi^h poi*- 
contajio paid at hmHt a part of thoir oxponnoH por- 
sonally.. Thin indioatoH a commitmont that may bo 
unnnmmon among profosHional groiipH. Tho mannor 
in which invitations woro oxtondod is oxplainod on 
page 1. 

Tho spoakors were chosen from among the out- 
standing homo economists and others who had ex- 
pertise to share on the subjects to be considered by 
the conference. They included high school teachers, 
teacher educators, supervisors, deans, sociologists, 
a psychologist, and an engineer. 

An important part of the Conference was the dis- 
cussion sessions held each morning and afternoon. 
Eight groups, which remained the same in member- 
ship and leadership throughout the Conference, met 
for about an hour four times to discuss reactions to 
the speeches and to make recommendations to the 
profession. (Leaders and recorders are listed on the 
inside front cover.) Groups were asked to consider 
possible resolutions for our professional associa- 
tions, needed legislation, changes needed in teacher 
education, ways to increase the effectiveness of per- 
sonnel in our field, suggestions for professional jour- 
nals, needed research, goals to strive for in the 
future, and to make whatever recommendations 
they wished. 

The Conference also had a **Listening Panel," 
chaired by Mildred Griggs, with a member assigned 
to each dis?cussion group. This Panel listened 
throughout the Conference— during speeches, dis- 
cussion groups, coffee breaks, meal times— for ideas 
that might lead to recommendations. 

The summary on page 49 was prepared by Mildred 
Griggs from the contributions of the Panel and the 
notes from discussion group recorders as well as her 
own observations. 

I» too. listened to discussion groups and other con- 
versations, as well as speakers, throughout the Con- 
ference and the following quotes or paraphrased 
ideas are some of those I found interesting. 

We need to define Home Economics Education and 
its objectives. 

We need to be concerned with quality in our work. 

Skill development is important but ideals and 
visions are necessary for growth. 
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ProfoHsionalH nood assiHtanco in Holf-fulfillmont. 
Wo nood to bo mor(j philoHophically orioiitod and 

loHH practically orioatod. 
Wo nood to liHton to tho non-conrormiHts lor ajjw 

idooH. 

ToacherH Hhoiild bo paid for time in in-Horvico odu- 
cation. 

Teacher educators nood to bo involved in urban 
education. 

Univorsitics oxpect too much of the Cooperating 
Teachers. 

Universities should choose Cooperating Teachers 
more carefully. 

Responsibility is more important than account- 
ability. 

In evaluation, we should look at the input as well 
as the output. 

If tree roots are pruned before transplanting, the 
tree grows better. (This was in the context of 
the roots of Home Economics. Do we need to 
prune? If so, how? Pruning does not mean elimi- 
nating a root.) 

There is often a conflict between the demands of 
students and the demands of administrators. 

We need to prepare teachers to understand prin- 
ciples and to synthesize. 

The period of pre-service education should be ex- 
tended. 

Home economists should police their profession 

and screen out the incompetent. 
Effective teachers are the ones who clean out 

their closets every semester. 
Paid internships in centers for the disadvantaged 

can help prepare teachers who understand and 

care. 

We need to add a home economist to the AVA 
staff. 

We need a joint project of AHEA, AVA, and HEEA 
to define and delineate home economics. 

We need to recruit more males and more minori- 
ties. 

In-scTvice education on one weekend per month 
would be acceptable to many teachers. 

We need to identify the educated home economist 
in terms of Bandy's images of the future. 

We should focus primarily on values, interper- 
sonal relations and management. 

Proce.ss is content too, an important part of our 
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Iluuirv* (I luwn Found I<ouIm Kuhln'M Procns.s tvi 

Cmhmi v(U'V uMoful horo,) 
Wo nood (I lot ol' loool NIK hIikIIom, 
UndorMi'^KliiiitOH— niid (dl ol' UH--iiood lo Mtudy llin 

hlHlory or Homo KcoiiornloH. 
'rouoliorH nood lo ho propnrod lo work with yonlh 

orMnnixntlouH onlhuHUmUoidlv, 
Wo nood inoro homo ocoiiomlHiM In lISOIv 
'rodcliorH'-fd nil IovoIh— noodHoir-undorMtiindln^, 
Tonchor (uhicnlorH nood ndvlHory (^otiunlllooH ol' 

Hocondnry loochorH. 
CloHHroom toaohorH Hhonid ho inodolH of ^ood 

mnnnMnmonl. 
ProfoflHionalH nood Hupporl HyHtoinH. 
Wo nood to ho miro thai (dl of tho .spon.sorln^ 

KroupH of thlH confcjronco rooolv(j all tho roc:om- 

mondntlonH. 

Wo nood to toll our story in polntod anucdotoH to 
logislators. administratorH. and othorH. 

Wo nood a bibliography on issues affocting Homo 
Economics Education. ([JJinois Teacher office 
has ono contribution to this noed. It is "A 
Selected Bibliography in Home Economics Edu- 
cation, 1966 to 1976," by Sarojini Balachan- 
dran, Assistant Professor of Library Adminis- 
tration, University of Illinois.) 

We need more research. 

We need to effect a better and stronger communi- 
cations network among teacher educators, 
state supervisors, and secondary teachers of 
home economics. (We at IJJinois Teacher would 
like to think we have a contribution here, and 
we want all of the above to tell us how to do it 
better.) 

There were also questions raised which I found 
stimulating such as: 

How can we publicize our good programs? 

How can we share curriculum materials? (Ono 
way to do this is the AHEA-ESAE section Cur- 
riculum Showcase at annual meeting.) 

How can we learn more about how to influence 
legislation? 

Where can we find more programs that are not 

largely cooking and sewing? 
Are we as home economists jacks-of-all-trades 

(and presumably masters of none)? 
Questions to ask when we are deciding on skills to 

teach: 

How often do I use this skill? 
How well can I do this? 

How has home economics prepared me to do 
this? 

How important is it for a homemaker to do this? 

Is there sex bias in home economics? 

What are our unique contributions as home econ- 
omists in solving today's problems? 

How can we strengthen our work in the affective 
domain? 

How can we promote more continuing profes- 
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MionnI odncallon lor loaohorii and oilior honio 
o(!(nionnHlMV 

On Iho hnal day of llio Coiil'oionco wo had homio 
tlino lor all Iho participnniM lo diHcnHM \\u\ locoin- 
iMoiidalioaH of Iho diMouMMlon Mnnipii. Doiipllo homki 
loclinicid prohloiOM Involvod la MnlUnK wrilliiii 
roconunondMlionh Inio Iho handn of iill parlU^lpantM 
(pildkly (a (lowor onhiHa in Iho llalvorMlly ol' llllnolM 
Collo^o or M(lnoallonl). wo did dlHcnnM Hoaio proh^ 
loiOH and Ihhuoh. 

KxproHHloiiM of thaiikH for tho vaino of IIiIh conror- 
onco worn nuulo and n()xl HlopH ankod lor. Sonio foil 
th(d tho oncupidlonni OHpoctH of homo ocouomloH 
o(ln(}otlon had boon Hllghtod horo; olhorH foil llud 
Iho Hnhjocis hdkod (d)onl had appllod lo idl aspiKits. 
Somo foil Ihnt th(U'o should havo boon nioro lopro- 
HontntlvoH of community collogos imd tochnical IuhII- 
tutions horo, more buslnoSH and hiduBlry roproHon- 
tntion, more administrators especially stido diroo 
tors of vocational oducation, moro males. Somo 
asked for promotional and rocruitment materials 
from professional associations and suggested that 
they be displayed at conventions. 

One person recommended that next steps bo im- 
plemented by the *management by objectives" 
model, another suggested sharing highlights of this 
conference with administrators and expressing 
thanks to them for the privilege of attending. One 
voiced a need for a nnore unifying organization of 
teacher educators, < \or urged the involvement of 
secondary teachers ' jacher education meetings. 

One participant Wiuiied for a conference such as 
this for Cooperating Teachers, and another asked 
whether we need a current survey of the employ- 
ment of our graduates. 

In the discussion on the definition and purposes of - 
Home Economics, it was pointed out that a ^'mission 
statement" from AHEA is not a statement for the 
whole profession. 

It was pointed out again that the mission of home 
economics education is broader than the prepara- 
tion of certified teachers, that the College of Educa- 
tion should be the place to go to prepare for any kind 
of teaching at any level, in school or nonschool set- 
tings. 

One suiggestion was made that the next steps be 
taken by regions. Perhaps they will be, for several 
states or regions have since reported to us their 
plans for follow-up conferences. 

Despite the fact that no momentous decisions 
were made and no insoluble problems solved, most 
participants agreed that it had been a profitable 
three days and that they expected positive results 
from the Conference. 

Since at the final session the group had voted to 
respond to a questionnaire to report what they had 
done, such an instrument was mailed from the lUi- 
nois Teacher office in May 1978 and responses were 
received from 65. This instrument is shown below 
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with oxutuploN of llii) noHl mummomIimI hv Mm liiilividuiilh who roHiMiiuliul to tluHtufUilhMinniro. 



\)mv Vi\{'\U\\\n\\\\\ 

'I1wiukvi)u lorcoiuluH U) Iho conforonoo on Ciirniut CoiiooroM io lioiuo McooonihiM Mduoulioo iinH hir volhiM 
tU lhal hiHt honhIoii h) roHpond Io n roHow<up (piofillonoMlro roHurdlo^^ ''noxi nhipM/' Ploiuio rodiru om ioiiuo(h- 
utoly iiH poHMlhhi HO I ojiu Mol Mio roHttltH Into Iho Procnodlo^^ri, Lot Vt ho ronhMllo nnd hooosl whilo wo (h*oouil 

Your (wuno PomIIIoo 

A(hh'OHH IMiiMio 



Did you fiiul tho oonroronco 



vory innpirlng 


or 




MpirilloMM 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


B 7 


(23) (25) (M) 


(1) 


(0) 


((» (0) 


vory informntivo 




or 


dull 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


6 7 


(13) (30) (IB) 


(I) 


(0) 


(0) (0) 


up to expectations 


or 


very discippointing 


1 2 3 


4 


5 


6 7 


(26) (19) (11) 


(S) 


(U 


(0) (0) 



As a result of the Conference what do you plan to do 

or change 

In your job? 

Sort out my priorities. 

Get educntors in tho state to identify what thoy nre doiriK atiout the 

"concerns." 
Inclinio news article in alumni newslettor. 
OiKaiiizo faculty for research efforts. 
Write nioro proposals. 
Maiut)ju time hotter. 

Be more humanistic in my teaching nppronch. 
Be more future oriented. 
Clarify my personal philosophy in writing. 
Encournge assertiveness. 

Inform teacher educators of ways they can help us high school 
teffchers. 

As a result of the Conference what do you plan to do 
or change 

In your professional association? 
Plan a follow-up conference in our state. 
Write for its newsletter. 

Work for the Home Economics Education Section in AHEA. 
Be a speaker on Current Concerns at the next state vocational con- 
ference. 

Share speeches from this conference at meetings. 

Help improve programs. 

Be more assertive in proposing positions. 

Encourage involvement in legislation. 

Stop 'letting George do it." 

Participate in selecting good leadership. 

Attend AHEA. 

Put professional responsibilities ahead of personal gain. 



As 0 roHull of 11)0 (lourorouco what do you plan io do 
or ohongo 

In your couHumor (u* cili/on rolo? 

IiicroaHo political activity. 

I.oarn inoro of futuro iinpnct of l)r(tHnnt cttn.suniptioii huhilM. 

Hoad mort! nbont Inflation and onor^y. 

Work with nursing honiOH and involvn my Htndiints. 

I.oarn moro about bow logiHlntlon affocts ianiily lifo, 

(Ibango my consnmptlon behavior (uul rmluco wasto. 

Inform othors of woman quallfind for adniinistrativo poHitious. 

Bo a consumor advocato. 

Dnmonstrato in my classroom my boliofs about consorving onorgy. 

As a result of the Conference what do you plan to do 
or change 

In your "writing time"? 

Makon priority list of topics to writo abcint. 

Ilnve input in curriculum revision. 

Got busy with dissertation nnd use ideas «ainn(l. 

Find some time instead of just intending to. 

Increase it nnd encournge others to do so. 

Get a manuscript off to a publisher. 

Get my rosearch written up. 

A report to my superintendent on what happonad hero. 

As a result of the Conference what do you plan to do 
or change 

In your personal or family life? 
Be more loving and humanistic. 

Reactivate my membership in League of Women Voters. 
Lose weight, increase exercise. 

Plan for family time nnd value it as equal to professional. 

Listen more and direct less. 

More reading time. 

Be a better person. 

Consider a change in employment. 

Go back for a doctorate. 

Explore a return to simpler lifestyle. 

Other: 

Keep up with new friends made at the Conference. 
Find time for myself. 

Enjoy Bundy's idea of leisure as a stato of mind. 
Examine attitudes continuously. 
Invite Bundy to our campus. 
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Ah h fi)lluw-up ol' IhiM ( lunlornncn I Ihink Hut pi ulMHuiiui hIhmiM tiikn Wwm Mlnpu \u\\\ 



vlii llllnolH TMtM.liMr or ollior jourtialM 
IMililiuli luiuiiion |tM|)HrM(Mi tiitr |iiiMMil>lti iiiiiMn. 

Auk |M'llV(M)Mi(V(n|IHmliHMM. 

A miriiiH (III \\u\ (idulUniHOM prnmihttul liv i'<i)Ml 
Iiu)(m<(m MiitluinidiilMhht honin iiiumttiuirti. 
lUplurii ulioniullvM nidiuiH liir \\\ mim vIco (MiiuiitliKii 
IU)lpU()i (lUnrinitUnit lui NIK nludv 
Mtiru Inr iho HtMiniMlnrv liMtnltor. 

DIhmMnlniiln i(((MiM irniii l IdiilHt iiticn; Hlmin t mn iiuim kiuI mhhhhmI 

MOlliiliMIM. 

Kniip iiH it(i IddittM. 
Al»rtt(*iU!iM(i(' iiiipurlitnt roMtmrcli. 

via Htiito or roHlonal Hi'f^upH 

Kulliivv i(|H!(ii)fiir<Mii:n of IIiIm oito 

IM'Ovldu oppoi'lunily liir opnu (Inhiito. 

Mnt'ii HpiHikiirii niul dinldHun mi I'lihirlMin. 

Lot noU'lMinM) mionoiniMlM kiuiw wluit wo citti (hi, 

WorkHliopH on **niiiinHtn>iiininH<" 

Hxpidu) nioiitlxirHliip. 
Doiri try to \n\ too t)ron(l nt oui;)) luotitioH- 
Snloct Hpocifio hooIh mih) iniptotiiunt thiun. 
HuooHiii/o iMUMmipliHiiiDontM ol' indivldiiolM. 

via professional aBHOciations 
KHtiil)liHli prloritloH and nv.\ on tluiin. 
Politliud partloipotlon. 

Don't promoto unity nnd punoo nt oxpooHo of loudorHliip. 
Propnro long-rnnMo plnn of notion. 
Prupnru philoHophy Htntuinutit. 

F.mphoHizo importnnou of Huooiidnry tooohors oh ono of nmin 

miurcoH of oommiinity oootnot. 
Inform otiior profuHHionnlH ttint hnhio ocoifoinics is oddroHHin^; 

Hociotal concurnH. 
SorVG HGcondnry tonchorH morn nflofprntoly. 
Active Input into NIK Htndy. 

Sonrch for now londorHliip to hrond(}n Iuimo. 
GrtisH-roota involvomont. 

via universities 

More HoniinarH for (TOSH-fnrtili/ntion. 

Conduct roHooroh that liOH valuo. 

Roviso pro-servico programs to moot cluinxiii^ iiuods. 

IncreoHB dupth uf instruction. 

Provide exporioncos with varioty of groups including handicappod 
and aging. 

Provide in-service education for teachers. 
Instill pride in being a home economist. 
Evaluate present programs; broaden base. 
Sharpen concepts taught. 

via in-service or continuing professional education 
More depth and scope, something special each yenr. 
More conferences like this one. 



SlllilV I niti til <Wi ol Itllu t nutni nut r tUhl ll(t||i luili lioi ti I itlhin (HI 
(')i:olllhl 

I ihiiiH id II tinio 

Alitiihtniii tt ill udilorMlimdutM yoolli. uim loiy 
Mo pt'Hi ll( ol olid roidiNtii 

Wliiit (iiiii vviMKult (0 nioUi iiioMi liii iii«\v I iiKii iiimn i' 

via loMiMlalloi) 

Writo niiiro |M'M|MiiiidM> 

I'iMiMonI a iniilioil iiniili on noodod topit m 

I'.VMliudo our i'(io(M(Uid noo wliot In nondod. 

Ilo Murtt tionioocoiMMnicM Im vvt ittuM In iin o(ttii'ii|h iiiin 

Writo to loHlMlntorM and oiool (Ikmo poi Monidlv 

Do line tioniowdii 

I'll Mlli'VO i\H a I'OMtlOCt 0 to ItlHlMlldul M, 

I Indornhnol loHiMlutivo iinn omm. 
via roHuariih 

Work Willi NIK. 

UocoHol/.o vidn<» ol' Mtunii proldt tn loi woll on liio dillliuo dolliu' iMiofi. 

InvoMtlHdto cnrvdnt cdocfOMiH of MtndddtM, 

Uovotop n |)lhd hir Iho prol'oMMido; cdoiMu nto. 

niiaionilnato roNiillM. 

Uovolop ovnlnation innhnnnonlH. 

Now arouH: cliaiiHliiH ^^^^ roloM, inultiplo niliiM. omocmv codMorvn- 

tion, oodwnanicatidn lo fonillv. divtircd, povorty, dolin(|niMd;y, 
Mxploro nttitudoH. 
I''iad()nt wtinl hoinoninkorH do, 

via USOE or stato ciopartmontH of ndiication 

Uovnlop Hhort- and looH-raaHO goals. 
Annudl conforoncoH. 

Mora homo oconoinics porsdanol at I ISO!*'.. 

f^xpand int(!rnship poSHibilitioH. 

AddroHH K-0 liomn ocoaomics odncntiiia. 

Oolnriniao (lualific-ations of toa(^hors for pnrontidK. duti itldo. 

Morn londorHhip luul finnn(^ial Hupp^'i'l' 

Doniand ipinlity tnadhor porfornuuico. 

via the madia 

Givo thorn fonturo articles about oursolvos. 

Explain our field to the public. 

Let them know about our (>M)nfor(![)Co.s, etc. 

Intorprot h()mo oconomics research to public. 

Recognize individuals who bnve donr; outstanding work. 

Eliminate things m radio and TV that dnmago our status. 

Provide information families can use. 

other: 

Utilize other support systems, e.g.. former FMA-HERO members. 

homemakers. 
Give now people a chance for leadership. 
Home economists should call themselves home economists. 
Forget about titles and work together. 
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